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EBNERIAN PERSONALISM AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON BRUNNER’S THEOLOGY 


PAUL K. JEWETT 


“The guarantee, however, that the world of our experi- 
ence is real and not merely dreamed, a projection of the 
self, is contained in the fact that the I is dependent upon 
a relationship to the Thou.” 


— Ferdinand Ebner 


Introduction 


HE reorientation of the ontological problem which was 
given its initial impetus by Kierkegaard, the ‘‘father of 
existentialism’’, received its complement in the Personalism 
of Ebner and Buber. From its earliest beginnings, Western 
thought has revolved about the question, What is the true 


essence of reality? While there is truth in the asseveration 
that the Renaissance was the “discovery of man” and while 
the cogito ergo sum of Descartes views the thinking self as 
the solid point of knowledge and reality, this is not, for 
the Neo-personalists, a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of where true reality is to be found. They point out that, 
in the post-Cartesian development, individual, accidental 
selves were lost in the supra-individual, absolute Self, a 
development which culminated in the Pantheism of Hegel, 
in which, as Kierkegaard complained, the human ich confused 
itself with the divine Ich.t To remedy this situation, Kierke- 
gaard, in the interest of the individual, attacked Idealism 
in the name of an ontology that would preserve concrete 
human existence; hence the name Existenz. 


* Brunner affirms that Kierkegaard alone, among the great thinkers of 
modern times, clearly saw that every system, no matter what its content, 
is, qua system, pantheistic and therefore irreconcilable with the Christian 
concept of God. Gott und Mensch: Vier Untersuchungen iiber das person- 
hafte Sein, Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930, 3. 
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The Neo-personalists, following the lead of Kierkegaard, 
sought to overcome this development toward abstract 
monism in that they 


regarded the I as placed a priori in a concrete context, the 
life of fellowship, the I-thou relationship. The I as an 
individual is an abstraction; only when the I stands in a 
concrete relationship to a thou, does it possess concrete 
content. This train of thought, which has strongly in- 
fluenced the development of the dialectical theology, lies 
at the bottom of Grisebach’s Presence-Philosophy, as 
well as Heim’s ‘‘dimensional” explanation of reality.? 


It is Cullberg’s contention that the ‘‘thou-problem”’ con- 
stantly made itself felt on the rim of the idealistic tradition 
as a disturbing factor, aggravated by the fact that it was 
per se unsolvable so long as one remained with the idealistic 
point of departure. He cites in this connection Plato’s use 
of the dialogue, Fichte’s acknowledgement of the necessity 
of recognizing our relation to other rational beings outside 
ourselves in the “legal relationship’, Dilthey’s argument 
that the recognition of the other person as a “‘unitary living 
entity” is the real foundation of our faith in the existence 
of the outer world, and especially Jacobi’s word, ‘‘Without 
‘ a thou, no I’’.3 With all these thinkers, however, the funda- 
mental conception of Idealism remains unshaken. The Ich 
reduces the Du to the sphere of its own hegemony and there 
is no ultimate distinction between our consciousness of an 
object (Es) and a person (Du).4 


2J. Cullberg: Das Du und die Wirklichkeit, Uppsala, Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1933, Band I. Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska, 1933, 17. 

3 Ibid., 19-25. 

4 This is true, argues Cullberg, even of Feuerbach’s statement (Grund- 
sdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft), ‘‘Zwei Menschen gehéren zur Erzeugung 
des Menschen — des geistigen so gut wie des physischen: die Gemein- 
schaft des Menschen mit dem Menschen ist das erste Prinzip und Krite- 
rium der Wahrheit und Allgemeinheit’’. Feuerbach, according to Cullberg, 
in the end, failed to attain a genuine Du-Gedanken because he understood 
the love which unites the I to the thou as sensual enjoyment, egotistic 
passion, Eros. Hence the Ich embraces the Du within the sphere of its 
own enjoyment, reduces it, as Brunner would say, to an object (Es), which 
it controls and thus for all practical purposes destroys it (ibid., 31). 
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According to Cullberg, an unknown Swedish thinker, E. G. 
Geiger, whose works began to appear in 1812, was the Leif 
Ericson that first broke through to the insight, ‘“‘There is no 
personality, except it be in and through another, no thou, 
no I. Therefore the highest antithesis is by no means I and 
non-I, but I and another I —I and thou.’’s’ Geiger had no 
direct influence upon the philosophic development of his 
time even among Swedish thinkers. Not only the language in 
which he wrote but the lack of any methodical following 
through of his thought doomed his work to the category of 
a parenthetical episode. 

The new Personalism finally came into its own in the 
general cultural crisis of the first world war, which precipi- 
tated a critical analysis of the fundamental ideas of the past. 
The original ground work was laid by an otherwise unknown 
thinker, Ferdinand Ebner, whose primary work, Das Wort 
und die geistigen Realitéten, Pneumatologische Fragmente, 
appeared in 1921.6 Ebner was not a systematic thinker, but 
he did his readers an admirable service in summing up his 
thesis in the following remarkable passage in his preface: 


Presupposed that human existence in its kernel has a 
spiritual significance, viz., a significance which is not ex- 
hausted in its natural manifestation in the course of a 
world event; presupposed that one may speak of something 
spiritual in man otherwise than in the sense of a fiction 
of a poetic or metaphoric nature, or of a fiction demanded 
on “social” grounds: then this spiritual something is 


S Ibid., 28. 

6 Innsbruck: Brenner Verlag, 244 pp. Karl Heim referred to Ebner’s 
achievement as a “Copernican act’’ (Cullberg: ibid., 39). For none 
other, with the exception of Kierkegaard, does Brunner express such 
unstinted appreciation. He calls him an epoch-making thinker, a genuine 
pioneer with whom a Copernican revolution in thought begins. With 
the basic ideas of Ebner “‘ist die ganze Philosophie von Heraklit und 
Plato bis auf Hegel — und wenn man so will, bis auf Nietzsche, Bergson 
und Scheler—aus den Angeln gehoben... Nicht bloss eine ganze Di- 
mension fehlt dem abendlandischen Denken, sondern mit dieser Dimen- 
sion die Wirklichkeit ... Die Tragweite dieser Erkenntnis Ebners lasst 
sich heute noch gar nicht ermessen’”’ (H. Jone: ‘‘Fiir Ferdinand Ebner” 
in Stimmen der Freunde, 1933, 14-15, as quoted by L. Volken: Der Glaube 
bei Emil Brunner, Freiburg, 1947, 14). 
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essentially defined thereby that it is fundamentally con- 
nected with something spiritual outside of it, through which 
and in which it exists. An evidence, and indeed an ‘‘ob- 
jectively”’ tangible evidence, of this connection with a rela- 
tion of sucha sort and one that is therefore accessible to 
objective knowledge is to be found in the fact that man isa 
speaking being, that he has the ‘‘Word.’’ He does not, 
however, have the word on a natural or social basis. Society, 
in the human sense, is not the presupposition of speech, 
but rather itself has this as the presupposition of its exis- 
tence, the word lodged in man. If then, in order to have 
a word for it, we call this spiritual entity iz man, I, and that 
which is outside of him, in relationship to which the “I” 
exists, thou, we must remember that this I and this thou 
are given to us precisely through the word and in it, in its 
“inwardness’’; not, however, as empty words in which 
dwell no relationship to reality — as they naturally appear 
in their abstract, substantive and substantialized usage; 
but rather as a word that ‘“‘reduplicates” its content and 
real form in the concreteness and actuality of its being 
pronounced in and through the situation created by speech. 
That, in brief, is my basic thought.? 


It is by this analysis of our ultimate involvement through 
speech in a relationship to the thou, that Ebner seeks to 
escape what he calls the “I-loneliness of Pascal’s Moz’’ (Ich- 
einsamkeit des Pascalschen Mot),* that misunderstanding of 
the self with itself (Hamann), which leads to the absolute 
self of the metaphysician and the transcendental self of the 
ethicist.2 This ‘I’? which knows no authority outside itself, 
which will not allow itself to be spoken to, this autonomous 
self, is the result of the “falling away from God”’, the refusal 
to hear God speaking to us, who is ‘‘the true thou of the true 
I in man”, and who created man “in that he spoke to him: 


7 Das Wort und die geistigenRealitdten, 12. 

8 Ibid., 15. 

9 According to Ebner, it was Johann Georg Hamann, “dieser un- 
schatzbar tiefe ‘Philolog’’’ and Wilhelm von Humboldt, who saw the 
significance of speech in its spiritual roots as of divine origin, ‘etwas 
‘schlechthin Transcendentes’ ’’(ibid., 16). 
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I am and through me thou art’’.*° This absolutizing of the 
self in its cosmic loneliness can mean nothing else than the 
spiritual death of man, for the true I exists only in relation to 
the divine thou." The final and absolutely essential presup- 
position of all spiritual life is this relationship to God, a 
relationship of address and answer. Only the man who is 
addressed by God is really man.” 

A second thinker who came to many of the same con- 
clusions as Ebner, but evidently in an independent way, was 
Martin Buber.*? Buber opens his study with a distinction 
between two basic word pairs which sum up his fundamental 
thesis. ‘The one fundamental word is the word-pair, I-thou. 
The other fundamental word is the word-pair, I-it.’"* The 
it-world is a shallow one, according to Buber, for it does not 
change me, even when I am concerned with “revealings”’, 
“‘secret’’ experiences. ‘‘Oh secrecy without mystery, oh heap- 
ing up of information! It, it, it!" The real world for Buber 
is, of course, the world of fellowship. ‘‘In the beginning is 
relationship.’’*® The great achievement of Israel, he feels, 
was not that it taught the one true God, the Alpha and 
Omega of all being, but rather that it demonstrated that 
this God could be addressed with the word ‘‘Thou”’, in face 
to face encounter.’? It taught the reality that God is the 
addressable, because addressing, God.*® 


10 Tbid., 17, 21, 26. This word of creation is a word of love. ‘‘...das 
Wort und die Liebe in ihrem geistigen Grunde zusammengehoren”’ (ibid., 
26). 

 Tbid., 113. 

12 Hence Brunner can say, “In dem Moment, wo ich tatsachlich vom 
Ruf Gottes nichts mehr hérte, wo das Wissen um Gottes Gesetz in mir 
ausgetilgt wiirde, wiirde ich aufhéren ein Mensch zu sein. Ich ware zwar 
noch immer ein Exemplar der Spezies homo sapiens, aber nicht mehr 
humanum” (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1937, 291) 

13 His views are set forth primarily in his Ich und Du (Leipzig: Insel- 
Verlag, 137 pp.) which appeared in 1923, two years after Ebner’s work, 
but a notation at the close informs us that a sketch of the work was made 
in 1916, first written draft in the fall of 1919 and final composition in the 
spring of 1922. 

™ Ich und Du, 10. s Tbid., 12. 6 Thid., 25. 

17 Buber: Die chassidischen Bucher, 1928, XI, as quoted by Cullberg: 
Das Du, etc., 42. 

%8 The above introduction should serve to enlighten the reader as to 
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BRUNNERIAN PERSONALISM 


1. Introduction 


Though the thought of these personalities has had a general 
influence on the dialectical school of theology, to Brunner 
belongs the distinction of having pioneered in working out 
the implications of this approach for the whole range of 
theological thinking. A partial explanation of this fact, no 
doubt, is the interest in the personal which he always had as 
a Neo-Kantian. As early as 1919 he wrote, ‘Solely the per- 
sonal is fruitful ...’’,79 and in an address before the Kantian 
Society of Utrecht he argued that the Ich first realizes itself 
in the Du-address of the categorical imperative.?° 


why it is that personalists of the Edgar Sheffield Brightman variety take 
so little notice of the Ebner-Buber tradition. A brief perusal of Bright- 
man’s approach to the religious problem will make it abundantly clear 
that, in general, his pluralistic personalism operates entirely within the 
framework of moderate religious Liberalism. Being convinced of the 
finitude of God and essential goodness of man, the possibility and need 
of cooperation between God and man in the attaining of Utopia and the 
necessity of rejecting the absoluteness of Christ, Brightman could have 
little sympathy with the attempt on the part of the continental person- 
lists to return to the Biblical tradition in these matters. 

In particular, Brightman is a rationalist in his approach to the religious 
problem. He knows nothing of a dimension of faith which rests in the 
Paradox. More particularly still, a person for Brightman is an independent 
self, an “‘I’’ without a ‘‘thou”’. “‘A person is a self that is potentially self- 
conscious, rational and ideal. That is to say, when a self is able at times 
to reflect on itself as a self, to reason, and to acknowledge ideal goals by 
which it can judge its actual achievements, then we call it a person. There 
is no reason on the basis of known evidence to draw the line sharply and 
to say that only human beings are persons; pigs, dogs, apes and horses 
seem to be at least elementary persons. From sense data of our own 
personal datum self, we infer the presence of other persons, human or 
divine. We have no direct sensuous evidence of either human society or 
divine personality; both can be affirmed only as rational objects of belief, 
based on interpretation of our experience. We do not see other persons, 
we think them as inferences from our perceptions. For us they are hypo- 
thetical entities” (E. Brightman: A Philosophy of Religion, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1940, 364). Nothing could be further removed from 
Ebnerian personalism. 

19 Denken und Erleben, Basel: Kaber, 1919, 27. 

20 ‘Durch das ‘Du Sollst!’ wird meine Persénlichkeit ins Dasein gerufen’”’ 
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It was, according to.Brunner’s own testimony, the work 
of Friedrich Gogarten, the first of the dialectical theologians 
to express special appreciation for Ebner, which quickened 
his own sense of the importance of the personal dimension.” 
His initial major effort in this direction was contained in 
his Uppsala lectures which appeared under the title, Wahrheit 
als Begegnung,* a small but highly stimulating volume and 
perhaps the most original of any that he has written. In 
the preface of this work he states his thesis: ‘“The Biblical 
concept of truth is truth as encounter’, viz., an encounter 
between the Divine Person and the human. He concedes 
that the implications of such a statement for all spheres of 
church doctrine and practice are immeasurable and we have 
in his dogmatics, of which two volumes have now appeared, 
the first attempt ever made to unfold Christian teaching 
from the perspective of truth as personal encounter. 

The question at once presents itself, what is the relation- 
ship between this approach of Ebner and that of Kierkegaard? 
We have suggested that Kierkegaardian Existentialism is 
complemented by the Neo-Personalism of Ebner and Buber, 
and this judgment is borne out by the fact that Brunner has 
never looked upon his increased concern with the realm of 
the personal as in any way militating against the Kierke- 
gaardian structure of his thought in terms of the time/ 
eternity dialectic. Kierkegaard still remains the greatest 
Christian thinker of the last century, the line between 
creature and Creator is still sharply drawn.” 


(“Das Grundproblem der Philosophie bei Kant und Kierkegaard’’, in 
Zwischen den Zeiten, 1-2:39, 1925). As late as 1925, Stephan dismissed the 
Ebnerian speech-philosophy in Brunner’s attack on Schleiermacher as 
simply a variation on his critical Neo-Kantian ethical approach (“Der 
Neue Kampf um Schleiermacher”’, in Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 
19:166-7, 1925). 

2 Brunner also derived insights from Grisebach’s Die Grenzen des 
Erziehers, and especially his Gegenwart, which he calls‘ bahnbrechend”’ 
(Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1932, 
571, note 12). 

22 Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1938, 155 pp. 

23 That Brunner has done violence to Ebner in wedding his thought to 
that of Kierkegaard is suggested by the tribute which Ebner himself pays 
to Kierkegaard. ‘Kierkegaard war gewiss...einer der gewaltigsten 
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It might at first appear, however, that there is a funda- 
mental antinomy between the stress of Kierkegaard on the 
individual and the Ebnerian emphasis on the category of 
fellowship (Gemeinschaft). It is certainly true that Kierke- 
gaard was passionately concerned to save the individual in 
his concrete here and now existence. The objective thinker 
has the whole world, but loses himself, or in other words, he 
has ‘‘thought reality (possibility)’’, but not true reality. The 
truly existential thinker does not forget “‘in all of his thinking 
to think of himself at the same time as one who exists’’.*4 
However, this Individual is anything but an epistemologically 
autonomous, metaphysically independent being. This Indi- 
vidual, who stands at the crossroads of time and eternity, is 
addressed by God in the moment. Never is he more alone, 
more the Individual, than in that moment, but never is he 
less alone than when so alone with God. It is this Kierke- 
gaardian Individual who becomes, in Brunner, following the 
lead of Ebner, a Person confronted with the divine Thou.’s 
And the mediation of time and eternity in the individual in 
the passionate decision of the moment (Kierkegaard) likewise 
furnishes the fundamental structure for Brunner’s divine- 
human encounter. The constant appropriation of which 
Kierkegaard speaks, his emphasis on subjective truth (Exis- 
tenz), in distinction to objective truth, becomes for Brunner, 
following Ebner, a fellowship-founding, personal encounter. 
It-truth (Es-Wahrheit) and thou-truth (Du-Wahrheit) or 
truth as encounter (Wahrheit als Begegnung), are intelligible 
only when one has understood Kierkegaard’s distinction 
between objective and subjective truth. The ethico-religious 
orientation of truth in Kierkegaard becomes the personal 
dimension of truth in Brunner. The ethical, as Brunner says, 


Denker aller Zeiten, der die mannigfaltigsten Denkméglichkeiten in sich 
hatte.” “Kierkegaard war vielleicht das einzige Genie, der sich von 
seiner Genialitat den rechten Gebrauch machte’’ (Das Wort, etc., 40). 

24 Nachschrift, VI, 284f., in ‘Gesammelte Werke, unverkiirzt herausge- 
geben von H. Gottsched u. Chr. Schrempf, Jena, 1909. 

25 ‘‘In der Erwahlung erst vernehmen wir mit Ewigkeitsgewicht das 
Wort Du. Ich habe dich bei deinem Namen gerufen, du bist mein... . Hier 
ist der Mensch Aug in Auge mit seinem Gott auf Du und Du. Hier allein 
gibt es der ‘Einzelnen’’’ (Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 285). 
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is the sphere of being spoken to, of address, which seizes me 
personally and makes me for the first time a person. ‘The 
conversation has commenced.’ The address demands an 
answer.?? 

In view of this fundamental unity, we are not surprised, in 
the later more personalistic writings of Brunner, to find such 
Kierkegaardian motifs as the Paradox, focused now not so 
much in terms of the time/eternity dialectic as the dimensional 
difference between the personal and the impersonal spheres. 
As Ebner observed, 


Either God has a personal existence, or he does not 
exist at all. One cannot grasp his personality, however, 
in a speculative way, but only thereby, that one relate 
oneself to him personally — which is the requirement of 
man’s spiritual life and of God himself — , viz., that one 
makes him the Thou of his I, and at that point all specu- 
lation and all theological and metaphysical profundity 
have eo ipso ceased.”8 


Brunner makes much of this fact, that a person cannot be 
thought. The paradoxes of faith stem from our utter inability 
to think the personal.?? Hence he may speak of a return to 
the personal forms of Biblical teachings which constitute 
paradoxes for abstract thought.s° This applies to God 
supremely. 


%6 Die Mystik und das Wort, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1924, 6. 

27 It is only in the light of this basic unity between Kierkegaard and 
Ebner, that one can appreciate the points at which the latter supplements 
the thinking of the former. That supplementation as worked out by 
Brunner, concerns primarily the implications of the relationship between 
God and man for the relationship between man and man. Brunner admits 
that Kierkegaard did not do full justice to the concept of Gemeinschaft. 
What he means becomes clear when he argues that while faith is ‘‘das 
Allereinsamste, was es gibt’’, a step which must be taken “ganz allein’’, 
which is good Kierkegaardianism, yet it is a step ‘‘in die Gemeinschaft 
der Kirche”. There is only ‘“‘Gemeinschaftschristentum” (Gegenwarts- 
fragen und Christlicher Glaube, Zirich, 1933, 52). Here he is clearly going 
beyond Kierkegaard. In the writer’s opinion, however, he does not thereby 
lose the individual in society. 

28 Das Wort, 168. 

29 Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1935, 44. 

30 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 553. 
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God and the medium of conceptuality are mutually 
exclusive. God is personal and discloses himself only in 
the medium of personality, hence in a personal way, not 
through being thought, but through actual address, sum- 
mons, command. For God is the Lord. What does not 
address us in a way demanding obedience, that is never 
God. One cannot relate himself to God in the way of 
thinking, without at the same time having ceased thereby 
to relate himself to-God. To know about God, means not 
simply to know about God, but to be personally confronted 
by Him: thou art the man!3 


2. Revelation as Personal Self-disclosure. 


But if we cannot think the personal, if God and the medium 
of conceptuality are mutually exclusive, how can we know 
God? In his answer to this question, so important for his 
concept of revelation, Brunner makes much of the difference 
between the way in which we know an object and the way in 
in which we know a person. Our knowledge of objects in- 
volves only our own cognitive processes. But our knowledge 
of a subject, a person, is wholly contingent upon an act of 
self-disclosure on the part of the person known. A subject, 
which I think, is, as such, not truly a subject. What I can 
discover, by virtue of my own thought processes, is, in pro- 
portion as that is possible, not a person, but an object. A 
personal subject, a real ‘‘thou’’, is all one with that mystery 
which only the subject himself can divulge. Not only is 
my knowledge of a subject dependent on the latter’s self- 
disclosure, but it is not knowledge in the ordinary sense of 
the word at all. It is encounter. We rationally analyze 
things. We meet persons. 


We can fathom things ourselves: they are objects, which 
do not meet us independently — announcing themselves — 
but which we, by investigating and thinking, figure out in 
an unaided way. Persons, however, are no such riddles for 
us, but a person is a mystery that can be unveiled only 


3 Philosophie und Offenbarung, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1935, 50. 
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through self-disclosure. In this self-disclosure they first 
meet us as a person.%? 


Of course human beings are not only persons, but also 
objects in the physical world. Hence we can acquire much 
useful knowledge about individuals through the sciences of 
physiology and psychology. But God is not an object of the 
world in any sense. He is the subject par excellence, the 
absolute Subject. In view of what has just been said about the 
importance of self-disclosure and encounter on the personal 
plane, we are not surprised if Brunner stresses that we can 
know nothing of God except as He communicates to us the 
secret of His Person in a free act of self-disclosure. And since 
God is person par excellence, it is a matter of ‘‘absolute com- 
munication’’.33 As Brunner says, ‘The first and most im- 
portant fact that we can know about God is ever this: We 
know nothing about Him, except what He Himself has 
revealed to us...” All that we can know is the world. God 
is not the world. Therefore He is exalted above all our knowl- 
edge; He is mystery. ‘‘ ‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?’ To man’s proud ‘not yet’ the Bible replies, ‘nor ever.’ ’’3 

In this context Brunner sometimes, in a beautiful figure, 
compares God in the act of revelation to ‘“‘a tall man who 
bends over to a little child and lowers himself upon his knee, 
so that the child can see his face’’.s5 By the same token, he 
feels, the Bible, when it would represent the final revelation 
of God to man, that consummation of personal meeting, 
speaks of a ‘‘‘seeing from face to face’’’.3®° Perhaps more 
frequently, when stressing the character of revelation as 
personal self-disclosure, Brunner has recourse to the idea 
that God in revealing Himself to us tells us His name. To 
have a name is the prerogative of a person. We designate 
things with universals. Even animals do not have names 
and to tell one’s name is to make oneself known to another. 
“The proclamation of one’s name is the establishing of fellow- 


32 Offenbarung und Vernunft, Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1941, 25. 
33 Gott und Mensch, 14. 

34 Our Faith, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, 11. 

3s Offenbarung und Vernunft, 413. 

36 Jbid., 185. 
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ship.’’37 Hence in the hidden middle of the Old Testamerit 
revelation is God’s name, a specifically Israelitic idea in its 
kernel, and one offensive to ‘‘... self-satisfied rational 
thought’”’, which will not receive anything.s* Autonomous 
reason, according to Brunner, does not perceive the wisdom 
of the foolishness that God sets Himself as subject.3? Being 
estranged from the living God by the fall, man goes about 
constructing by his reason an idea of the transcendental, the 
Absolute, which moves ever in the dimension of the abstract, 
the impersonal. Reason operates with a self-constructed God- 
idea. It is imprisoned within itself, it ‘loses itself in its 
round globe’; it is, as Ebner would say, monologisch. But 
the revelation of God’s name means the 


end of this self-sufficient solitude of the I, the end of this 
I-truth which is closed up to itself, the end of this unbroken 
continuity, this self-attained truth. Revelation means: 
this circle of the I is broken; the truth comes, in its own 
movement, to you. You do not have it, it is not in you, it 
is given to you. You yourself are not the starting point 
and God the end point, but God is the starting point and 
you the end point of the movement.‘° 


This personal self-communication of God is itself a person. 
“Jesus Christ is the word of God... he himself is the point 
where the divine world breaks into our world...’’4* Jesus, 
in His person, reveals the name, the personal mystery of 
God, fully and finally. 


37 Die christliche Lehre von Gott, Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1946, 129. 

38 Offenbarung und Vernunft, 89. 

39 Philosophical thought can never bear the contradiction of an absolute 
personality, since its principle is ‘‘das der Widerspruchslosigkeit ...” 
Faith, however, holds the contradiction of an absolute personality. Hence 
Brunner can say, ‘... wir erkennen ihn (Gott) nur im Glauben, also im 
Nichterkennen”’ (Die Absolutheit Jesu, Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1926, 22 f.). 

4° Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 131. Note the fundamental parallelism 
with the Kierkegaardian polemic against Immanenz in terms of the time/ 
eternity dialectic. 

4 Christlicher Glaube nach reformierte Lehre, Stuttgart: F. Bohnenberger, 
1926, 246. 

42 Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 129. ‘‘...the word of the prophets is 
not in itself the Word of God; it is merely a word concerning the Word of 
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And what is the personal mystery of God, which he dis- 
closes in Jesus Christ? It is not It-truth, information about 
something. That would be oracle, not revelation.** Revelation 
is not a matter of the increase of one’s knowledge, but the 
“transformation of one’s existence’’.4 In thought I master 
objects, but in revelation I receive my master. God’s self- 
disclosure is His sovereign claim to me. I am the Lord thy 
God.*s One cannot contemplate God Almighty, as he does 
the ideas. He can only obey Him.‘ 


3. Faith as Personal Correspondence 


This matter of man’s obedient response to the address of 
God brings us to the question of faith. Brunner’s concept of 
faith revolves about the idea of decision, which in turn rests 
on the Kierkegaardian structure of the individual as standing 
at the crossroads of time and eternity and mediating the two 
in the inwardness of passionate decision. We are interested 
here in how this approach has been filled out by Brunner in 
terms of Ebnerian Personalism. 

The course of Brunner’s argument at this juncture is as 
follows. There can be no decision so long as the monologue 
of autonomous man, speaking with himself, is not broken. 
Even the categorical imperative does not place us before a 
real decision, because it is not a real imperative, since the 


God. It is not the perfect divine self-manifestation, because it is not 
itself wholly personal. God’s personal word exists and is heard only when 
he who speaks and what he speaks are one; when the person of the speaker 
and the authority of his word are inseparable. It. must be a word that 
does not need a prophet as an instrument, but that is present in a person, 
that is im persona. A person, then, in space and time, is himself the Word. 
The Word of God, because it is a personal word, is present as a person. 
This is what the Christian calls revelation” (The Theology of Crisis, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929, 34). 

43 Brunner is frank enough to say that something like the location of 
Saul’s asses (I Sam. 9:20) is occult ‘‘unreal’’ revelation, since it is infor- 
mation which could be obtained naturally. It stands on the rim of the 
Bible (Offenbarung und Vernunft, 26). 

4 “‘Theologie und Kirche’, in Zwischen den Zeiten, 8:399 f., 1930. 

4s Philosophie und Offenbarung, 50. 

46 Note the Kierkegaardian existential motif. 
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lawgiver is the deepest moral self —the Intelligible Ich.47 
Only when we have real address from without, confronting 
us ‘‘as that which absolutely commands us”, the divine 
word, requiring unconditional obedience, are we compelled to 
render a decision. Only when the continuity between the 
divine and the inner self is questioned, only when the address 
does not come ‘from me’’, but “to me’’, is decision (Entschei- 
dung) possible as Ent-scheidung, a break with my way of 
existence as evil, ‘‘self-abandonement in despair of myself”, 
which is the newly given possibility of the divine address of 
justification.4* But such address is possible only on the per- 
sonal dimension. There can be speech only between two 
persons. Brunner’s favorite form of representation, then, in 
analyzing the act of faith, is not that of the dialectical tension 
between time and eternity in the individual, but rather en- 
counter of the human thou with the divine Thou, when God 
challenges me to a decision. 

This movement from Kierkegaardian tension to Ebnerian 
encounter ties in with Brunner’s designation of the divine 
address and the response of faith that it invokes, as “personal 
correspondence’’, which, so Brunner avers, is ‘“‘the one funda- 
mental conception of all Biblical thought .. .’’49 Behind this 
formulation, first clearly worked out in Wahrheit als Be- 
gegnung, is the Kierkegaardian disjunction between objective 
and subjective truth. Personal correspondence is the opposite 
of objective, that is, abstract, rational truth. The latter 
moves within the framework of the subject-object antithesis 
as Brunner calls it; viz., it is concerned with the knowing 
subject and the object known. Personal correspondence, on 
the other hand, is a matter of relationship between two 


47 Religionsphilosophie evangelischer Theologie, Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 
1927, 33. 

48 “Das Einmalige und der Existenzcharakter”, in Blatter fiir deutsche 
Philosophie, Heft 3:277 f., 1929. Cf. Der Mittler, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927, 
181-5. ; 

49 “Schicksal und Freiheit in christlicher Sicht”, in Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, Neue Folge, V. Jahrgang, Heft 9:534, 1937-38. Whether or 
not it is the fundamental conception of the Bible, it obviously ties in per- 
fectly with the fundamental conception of Ebnerian speech philosophy, 
“Ohne Du, kein Ich”’. 
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subjects, the divine Du and the human Ich in face to face 
encounter.s° Man is not a stock or stone. God is Master 
of cloud and wind, plant and animal, the starry host and 
the atoms. But He is not their Master.s**' In man, on the 
other hand, God has a creature of independent though 
derived being, over against himself. He will not simply be 
Lord over man, but also of man.s? The Lordship of God is 
complete only in fellowship. God is a God who is for man.®3 


4, Person as Relationship 


As for man, the second member of this “unilateral yet 
doublesided primal relationship’, he is to be understood, 
according to Brunner, in terms of this relationship to God. 
As God is a God who is for man, so man is the man from God. 
Brunner repudiates, therefore, the classic definition of a 
person (persona est naturae rationalis individua substantia 
(Boethius)) with the bold affirmation, ‘‘All personality is a 
being in relationship’’.54 

The theologians of the Middle Ages, approaching the riddle 
of man from the perspective of the Aristotelian distinction 
between substance and accidents, saddled the tradition, so 

Brunner feels, with a static concept of man which militates 
‘ against the basic Biblical category of ‘personal correspond- 
ence’. When man is viewed as a substance, then he is treated 
as an individual being, who has no fundamental need of his 
neighbor.’s This is true even in Kantianism where we find 


se “Tyas Wort ist die Art und Weise, durch die Geist dem Geist, Subjekt 
dem Subjekt, Wille dem Willen sich mitteilt. Wort ist diejenige Mitteilung 
die das Subjekt nicht zum Objekt macht, sondern es zur Selbsttatigkeit 
im Entgegennehmen bewegt” (Wahrheit als Begegnung, 50). 

s* When God created the sun, the earth, etc., “‘...da gab es kein Ohr, 
das sein Schépferwort vernahm” (Saat und Frucht, 41). 

52 Wahrheit als Begegnung, 41. 

53 In the interest of such personalistic activism Brunner repudiates all 
ideas of God-jn-himself, as Greek speculation. Cf. Die christliche Lehre 
von Gott, passim. 

84 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 222. 

8s Gott und Mensch, 87. Brunner avers that, since man is by definition 
a God-related being, to approach him as an Ansich is the rp@rov wWeddos 
of anthropology. 
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the deepest insight into a human predicament among the 
philosophers. Though Kant understood man as responsible 
being, yet in the last analysis man is not really responsible, 
because there is no one outside of him, to whom he must 
respond. He is responsible only to himself. In the place of 
the divine Du is the transcendental self, the Intelligible Ich.5 
The autonomous “‘I”’ remains the center of its world of reason, 
reducing all other persons to objects of its knowledge. The 
other person has nothing essential to say to me. That ring 
of Immanence of which the rational self is the center is not 
shattered.57 Hence Brunner can say, ‘“The isolated individual 
is an abstraction of the reason which is severed from the word 
of God”’.s* On such a structure the other person adds nothing 
essential to my existence.59 

But according to the Biblical view, insists Brunner, man 
is responsive actuality. To be a person is not a condition or 
state; it is not a fact of nature, like being a European or a 
Negro; to be a person is an act. It is, however, not that act 
in which — according to Fichte — man creates himself; it is 
the act in which he receives his being from the hand of God. 
Man is created differently from a thing. The glory of man is 


86 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 223. Nonetheless, the influence of Kant 
on the basic structure of Brunner’s anthropology is unmistakable. 

57 Offenbarung und Vernunft, 364. 

58 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 133-4. 

59 In the same vein Brunner refers to Descartes’ cogito ergo sum as an 
Abfallsprodukt (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 221). Because philosophy 
operates with an ich which claims autonomy for itself, a prerogative of 
the divine Ich alone, it regularly leads one way or another to the apotheosis 
of man. “...wo der Mensch Gott.von sich aus denkt, und nicht dem sich 
offenbarenden Got begegnet, da kann er gar nicht umhin, letztlich ... wenn 
auch vielleicht mit allerlei Vorbehalten ...diese Identification zu voll- 
ziehen”’ (Die christliche Lehre von Schépfung und Erlésung, Zirich: Zwingli- 
Verlag, 1950, 63.) 

60 Fichte’s influence on Brunner’s thinking, however, is not dissimulated. 
He rebelled against the tradition and turned in the other direction with 
the “Begriff des aktualen Ich”, for which, according to Brunner, the 
world owes him a lasting debt of thanks (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 91). 
“...die reine Aktualitat als Voraussetzung des biblischen Person- 
begriffes ware bei Brunner ohne Fichte kaum denkbar’”’ (Volk: Emil 
Brunner’s Lehre von der urspriinglichen Gottebenbildlichkeit des Menschen, 
Emsdetten: Heinr. u. J. Lehcte, 1939, 135). 
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that he is created in the image of God. He can speak, not, 
of course, the primal word, but the answer. ‘‘He creates man 
so that he is not complete without making himself complete 
in his answer.’ Man’s specific dignity is not something 
which he has in his rational nature, but his relation to the 
Creator. This relation is established by God’s calling man 
to Himself and is realized by man’s hearing this call and 
answering it by his own decision. 


It is difficult for us, naturally, to equate structure and 
relation. And yet this is precisely the peculiarity of man’s 
being, that his structure is a relationship: responsible being, 
responsive actuality. The Biblical witness, however, is in 
this matter relentlessly consistent; it knows no other man 
than the one who stands ‘‘before God,’’ even when he is 
godless. 


“Personality is total act.’ The verb in this sentence is 
sui generis. Brunner employs an ingenious parable to illus- 
trate how a person can both be and at the same time not be 
in the ordinary, ‘“‘static’’ sense of the word. It is his parable 
of the state. ‘‘The state ‘is,’ not in the sense that a building 
‘is, but it ‘is’ in the way of actuality.” The constitution 
of a state is a sort of permanent act, which manifests itself 
ever anew in the acts of government. The constitution 
determines and embraces these acts, yet not in such a way 
as to render them as acts without force. In an analogous 
way, the act which constitutes the person relates itself to 
the individual ‘‘acts” of the person.™ 


5. Responsibility and ’Ayarn 


It is because of this idea that man receives his distinctive 
being in his response to the divine address that Brunner 
develops the relationship of personal correspondence on the 
human side in terms of responsibility. Responsibility must 


& Gegenwartsfragen, 19. 

6 Die christliche Lehre von Schépfung, 71. 
6 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 145. 

6 Tbid., 145 f. 
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be grounded in a thou who stands over against me, who ad- 
dresses me with the voice of authority. As Brunner says, 
“Responsibility is nothing else than knowing oneself to be 
bound by the will of God’’. In the preface to his anthro- 
pology, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, Brunner sums up 
his thesis as “...the responsibility of man absolutely’’.*7 
Responsibility is not an attribute of humanity but its 
“substance’’.® 

Our understanding of responsibility is incomplete, however, 
till we realize that its proper content is love (ayamn). God 
is love, and the revelation of this love to man is God’s own 


6s “‘Verantwortlich sagt eine Beziehung, da Antwort als Gegenwort 
wesentlich von einem andern, ersten Wort eines ansprechendes Du ab- 
hangt. Und das ist Gott allein...das persénliche Du als Gegeniiber des 
menschlichen Ich” (L. Volken: Der Glaube bei Emil Brunner, Freiburg in 
der Schweiz: Paulus Verlag, 1947, 31), Cf. Das Grundproblem der Ethik, 
Ziirich: Rascher, 1931, 18 f. 

6 Das wahre Volk, Bern: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1933, 2. Brunner argues that 
philosophy has never been able to sustain an adequate concept of respon- 
sibility. The thought — God is immanent —is my thought. He does 
not assert Himself over against me in an authoritative address (The Word 
and the World, New York, 1931, 26). Responsibility is therefore reduced 
to altruistic “gattungserhaltenden Trieb’” (Naturalism) or ‘‘Selbst- 
verantwortung des Geistes vor sich selbst” (Idealism). To this attempt 
to ground the moral conscience immanently, Brunner says, ‘‘Aus dem was 
ist, lasst sich niemals ein Sollen herausschlagen” (Das Grundproblem der 
Ethik, 16). This applies even to Kant who in the end resolved all into the ~ 
“*...du-lose Selbst-verantwortlichkeit’”’ of the “‘intelligiblen, autonomen 
Ich’’. He could not make the empirical self responsible even to the trans- 
sendental self, since it was causally determined and thus incapable of 
responsibility (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 95). “‘Ohne die Anerkennung 
der heiligen Willensmacht bleibt das Sittliche im Konventionellen und 
im biirgerlichen Niitzlichkeitsgedanken gefangen”’ (‘‘Die Botschaft Séren 
Kierkegaards”’, in Neue Schweizer Rundschau, 38-39; Heft 2: 84-99, 1930). 

67 Vorwort, IX. 

68 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 39. In his controversy with Barth, 
Brunner insisted that this constant standing under the divine Word was 
the fundamental fact of humanity, even in its fallen state. The natural 
knowledge of God is a fact, and when Barth brands as Thomism his thesis 
that this natural knowledge of God constitutes the Ankniipfungspunkt 
for the Gospel, he is overlooking the fact that Thomism says this natural 
knowledge is correct and needs only supplementation. Barth makes all 
the Reformers Thomists and himself the first Protestant (‘‘Die Frage 
nach dem ‘Ankniipfungspunkt’ als Problem der Theologie”’, Zwischen 
den Zeiten, 10. Jahrgang, Heft 6:522, 1932). 
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work, “his opus proprium’’.°» God says to man, “I love thee”’ 
and the echo of that word in man’s heart, the reply, “I love 
thee’, is what makes man a true man.7° Man is created in 
and to love. Hence Brunner can say love is “. . . the meaning 
of all responsibility ...” ‘Existing unto love is not a human 
attribute, but humanity itself.’”"7* Man has, however, in an 
inexplicable way fallen from the love of God. Fallen man is 
still responsible to God. If he does not reciprocate the divine 
love, he must revolt against it; he can never avoid one or 
the other response. Otherwise he would no longer be a man. 
But fallen man does not know what true love is.” Plato 
speaks of épos, that movement of the soul which the Ideas 
call forth. ‘It is the attraction of the imperfect by the 
perfect.’’?3 Within such a framework I can love my neighbor 
only insofar as he is ‘‘a bearer of worth’’.7* But the love of 
God, agape, moves in another dimension. God's love ‘“‘is 
not craving, but giving love’, it is not grounded in value, 


69 Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 176. God’s wrath, says Brunner, is 
nothing else than “‘die Folge der unendlichernstlichen Liebe Gottes”. It 
is sin which has turned the love of God into His wrath. In one place he 
compares the wrath of God to a “Gegenwind’’. It is the way in which 
everyone, who walks contrary to God, “...die Liebe Gottes zu spiiren 
bekommt”’ (Der Rémerbrief, Hamburg: Schloessmann, 1938, 148). 

7° Gegenwartsfragen, 8. 

™ Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 63. 

7 Even after the Fall, Brunner feels, man recognizes ‘“‘irgendwie”’ the 
“Duheit” of his neighbor, though he has a constant propensity to reduce 
him to an Es and object, to use him as a means to an end. Love in the 
radical sense of agape is unknown. 

73 Eros und Liebe, Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1937, 45 pp. 

7% In Book VIII of the Nicomachean ethics, Aristotle pronounces it 
as an axiom, that one can love only those who are worthy of being loved 
(Christianity and Civilization, 1, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948, 
96), Brunner acknowledges the place of Eros in the Es dimension. God 
has given us not only a Du but also the world of nature. Eros is from the 
Christian perspective that joy and wonder which one has in the creation 
of God. Even man is a part of this world and therefore it is proper that 
Adam should say to Eve, “Ich liebe dich, weil du so bist’. Thus Brunner 
would escape dualistic asceticism and give proper recognition to the erotic 
element in marriage and the aesthetic factor in friendship. Strictly it is 
not Eros which is sinful, but Eros emancipated from and usurping the 
place of Agape. Brunner sees in both marriage and friendship a ‘‘Hinweis”’ 
to the truth, “Ohne Du, kein Ich” (Eros und Liebe, 31-7). 
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but wholly and solely in the incomprehensible will of God to 
“self-surrender’’ and ‘‘self-communication”. ‘‘Love is the 
going out of oneself, the stooping beneath oneself, the self- 
surrender, the self-communication of God — and precisely 
this is his revelation.’’5 This love of God, which is ever love 
in spite of, not love because, finds its supreme expression 
in the cross of Christ, as self-sacrifice. Man always knew 
that love was the real good in a sense, but radical uncondi- 
tional love (agape). was not understood ‘‘before God Himself 
had defined its meaning in a real way: in the cross of Christ’’.7° 
Christ is the Realdefinition of love. 

The cross is ‘‘the manner in which and the place where God 
meets man’”’.77 When I am confronted by God in Christ and 
respond to that love in the act of faith, I become truly a 
person and my neighbor becomes also a person to me.7® 
Before conversion my fellow man is only an “‘it’”’, not a “‘thou’”’. 
I do not perceive “that he is present to me’’ (Grisebach). 
I am not ready for him, not there for him, because he — 
from my perspective, not from his— is there for me...I 
love in him myself. I change him into ‘‘my property’, I ex- 
propriate him. I have in him no real “opposite’’.7? After 
conversion, however, I know love as “‘self sacrifice, as exis- 
tence for the other person’’.*° No longer do I love my neighbor 
“‘because he is so, but because he is there’’.** 


78 Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 194. 

76 Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 42. 

77 Ibid., 43. 

78 ‘‘Personsein im vollem Sinn und Liebe ist eins’’ (Gott und Mensch, 92). 

719 Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes, 48. 

80 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 87. 

8 Der Rémerbrief, 138. This attempt, to divorce agape from all worth 
in the object, is not without its difficulties for one who wishes to be a 
Biblical theologian. Brunner is not unaware of the difficulty, but his 
argument is scarcely convincing. ‘Auch Nygren anerkennt, dass die 
Liebe Gottes Wesen ist und dass Johannes gerade dies in seiner trinita- 
rischen ‘Metaphysik’ zum Ausdruck bringen wollte. Aber nun hiesse es 
doch den Gegensatz von Eros und Agape iiberspitzen, wenn Gott nur 
den Siinder und Verlorenen lieben sollte, damit er nur ja nicht etwas 
Wertvolles liebe. Die Liebe, die Gott zu seinem Sohne hat, ist gewiss 
nicht Siinderliebe; aber sie ist und bleibt schenkende Liebe. Denn es ist 
der Vater, der dem Sohn ‘gibt das Leben zu haben in ihm selber.’ Der 
Charakter der Liebe als Selbstmitteilung bleibt auch hier gewahrt. Nicht 
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This love of one’s neighbor, ‘‘because he exists’, this re- 
sponsibility fulfilled in love, is the meaning of fellowship, the 
basic category of Brunner’s social ethics. The dialectic by 
which Brunner escapes a sentimental communism of love, is 
highly interesting. Love always presupposes the ordinance 
of justice. Otherwise it is irresponsible.** But when and how 
far may love go beyond the claims of justice? To this question 
Brunner replies that the nearer an ordinance of society is to 
the dimension of the personal, so much the more will justice 
give place to love. In the state, which is highly impersonal, 
love has a minimal place, while in marriage it is of maximal 
importance.*s 


CRITIQUE 


Ebnerian personalism, like new forms of art, has a novelty 
about it, but one which wears well. There is an irresistible 
attraction in the skill with which Brunner employs the I- 
thou category, which cannot be captured within the limited 
scope of a summary such as we have attempted. How true 
it is that the God who reveals Himself in the Scripture is 
anything but an Unmoved Mover. For the Thomist, Aristotle, 
by searching, found out God, but, for the Evangelical, the 
movement is quite the reverse. It is God who finds us as 
He testifies in Isaiah, ‘I was found of them that sought 
me not; I was made manifest unto them that asked not after 
me’’.*4 And to be found of the Lord, as every child of God 
knows, involves much more than nominal assent to a system 
of truth. To one who has witnessed the sterility of State- 
church Christianity, the notion that faith in God’s revelation 
involves a transforming of one’s existence is like the sound of 
rain in a desert land. Insofar, therefore, as Brunner has 
utilized the insights of Ebner and Buber to revitalize and 


Selbstliebe, sondern Selbstmitteilung ist das Wesen der innertrinitarischen 
Liebe, und dem entsprechend ist die Liebe des Sohnes die Zuriickgabe 
des Empfangenen”’ (Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 255). 

82 We cannot withhold taxes in order to give to charities. 

83 Gerechtigkeit, Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1943, 152-3. 

84 As quoted by Paul, Romans 10:20. 
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enrich certain basic Biblical concepts such as revelation, 
faith, and the like, the Christian church is lastingly indebted 
to him. 

However, the attempt to analyze critically the influence of 
the new personalism on Brunner’s thought must necessarily 
go beyond such general and obvious judgments. In con- 
structing a more detailed evaluation our method shall be to 
test, in the light of Scripture, the implications of the new 
personalism as Brunner himself works them out in various 
areas of Christian truth. Such a method would seem to be 
fair enough, inasmuch as Brunner claims expressly that this 
approach is “‘... knowledge which is completely drawn from 
the Bible’’.85 Though we would not prejudice the case before 
the evidence is canvassed, one is struck by the fact that 
Brunner should also speak of this knowledge of the I-thou 
relationship, which he affirms to be completely drawn from 
the Bible, as a new discovery (Neuentdeckung) of Ebner and 
Buber, which constitutes a Copernican turning point in the 
history of thought.®* It is odd that something which is com- 
pletely drawn from a book as old as the Bible should be 
styled Copernican. Either the Christian church has seriously 
failed to grasp the basic meaning of the Bible or Brunner is 
reading something into it which is not there. Our suspicions 
are hardly alleviated when we observe that, although Brunner 
declares personal correspondence to be the fundamental cate- 
gory of the Bible, he cites virtually no passages in the Scrip- 
tures where the teaching is found.*’? ‘‘The Biblical concept 
of truth’’, he assures us unqualifiedly, “‘is truth as encounter’’, 
and yet at the same time he concedes that were we to take all 
the passages of Scripture in which the word truth occurs and 
analyze them exegetically we would scarcely be any nearer the 
goal of ascertaining the Biblical concept of truth. We must 


8s Die christliche Lehre von Schépfung, Vorwort, VII. For this reason 
the author has chosen to give the critique a biblico-theological orientation, 
leaving the philosophical phases of the problem, stimulating as they are, 
for another time. 

8 Dog. II, Vorwort, VII. 

87 Two texts are cited: I Cor. 8:1-3 and Eph. 1:4. The contrast between 
Brunner’s Wahrheit als Begegnung and Calvin’s Institutio in this regard 
is most striking. 
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get behind the content of Scripture to its hidden assumptions 
to ascertain the structure of Biblical revelation.** 

Let us see how Brunner proceeds to do this in specific 
instances. Take for example his doctrine of God. Because 
God is a person who reveals Himself to man for the purpose 
of fellowship, or, to use Brunner’s terms, because he desires 
to establish with man the relationship of personal correspond- 
ence, he is a God who is for man (Gott-zum-Menschen-hin). 
The Bible knows nothing of God in himself (Gott-an-sich).*9 
He considers the theological movement, of which he is a 
part, to be an attempt to take the Biblical conception of 
God seriously and free it from Greek philosophization. Both 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl claimed to have accomplished 
this task but their achievement stands “‘in sharpest contra- 
diction” to their intention.% 

One is reminded of the proverb, “They that live in glass 
houses should not throw stones’. If there is anything that 
is clear about the Biblical conception of God, it is His aseity. 
And yet Brunner in his polemic against what he calls meta- 
physical speculation can say, 


One cannot comprehend and describe the essence of 
radium without speaking of radioactivity. Radium is the 
streaming element — that is precisely its essence. So is 
self-outstreaming, self-communicating activity, fellowship- 
desiring personality, the essence of God. There is nothing 
“‘more metaphysical” in the doctrine of God than this, 
that God’s being in itself, is His being for us... That is 
Christian ontology, that means the doctrine of God’s 
being, and this is fundamentally different from that of 
speculation.* 


88 Wahrheit als Begegnung, 33. 

89 Cf. Die christliche Lehre von Gott, passim. Brunner presses this idea 
even to the point of asserting that the whole of God’s creation is for man’s 
sake. ‘‘Um das Menschenschicksal dreht sich letztlich alles.... Der 
ganze Kosmos ist nur Rahmen der Geschichte der Menscheit, die ihren 
Mittelpunkt im Gottmenschen hat’? (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 432). 
Brunner feels this emphasis is warranted in spite of the descent of man 
from the animals, the loss of the geocentric universe and the existence of 
angelic beings. 

9° Gott und Mensch, 1. % Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 200. 
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Brunner immediately adds that the idea that God’s relation 
to His creatures belongs to His being is unthinkable. ‘God 
could, indeed, exist without a creation, He does not need it. 
He is self-sufficient. But He does not will that it be so; He 
wills to give Himself one who is over against Him, to whom 
He can communicate His own self.”°? What is this? Can 
radium not radiate?» Do we then have in God, a person, 
an ich who does not need a du? Brunner’s answer appears to 
be that the triunal nature of God, the plurality of persons 
in the Godhead, reveals the eternal self-communion and 
fellowship within the being of God, from which we infer His 
will to fellowship ab extra. ‘‘That God from the beginning, 
also in His being in itself (?) would be understood as the God 
who is for man: that is precisely the meaning of the doctrine 
of the trinity...” Here the ice is exceedingly thin. 

When we turn from Brunner’s teaching respecting God 
to that of man, the second member in the primal relationship 
of personal correspondence, more problems confront us as 
a result of his personalistic approach to Biblical teaching. 

Brunner’s polemic against naturalistic anthropology is, to 
be sure, most gratifying. The attempt to explain man as a 
piece of the world, ‘‘an infantile ape with disturbed inner 
secretions’, is the result of employing the categories of 
natural science in a dimension in which they have no mean- 
ing.%* But, as we have seen, Brunner is not satisfied with the 
idealistic reaction which describes the essentially human by 
the word Geist.*7 Why? Because it conceives of man sub- 
stantially as having a nature and such a static view of man 


#2 Ibid., 202. 

93 This is what Ebner seems to be involved in saying when he asserts, 
“...die Persénlichkeit Gottes kénnte auch beziehungslos sein” (Das 
Wort und die geistigen Realitéten, 36.) The idea of a personality without 
relationship contradicts the basic axiom of his whole thesis, Ohne Du, 
kein ich. 

% Wahrheit als Begegnung, 33. 

9% “Imago Dei”, Neue Schweizer Rundschau, Neue Folge, II. Jahrgang, 
Heft 8:474, 1934-5. 

96 He does not mean to deny that there is a proper physics and chemistry 
of man. 

97 Of course Brunner is much nearer the Idealistic tradition. 
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impinges upon the basic Biblical category of personal corre- 
spondence. Brunner, in the interest of his personalistic 
activism, insists that man’s essence, gua man, is his relation- 
ship to God. Man is responsive actuality. To be a person is 
an act. All this has very important implications for his view 
of man’s creation in the divine image. It means, as we have 
seen, that man is so created that he is not a man till he 
responds to the creative address.9* As Ebner has said, ‘“‘God 
... created man in that He spoke to him’”’.°® Man’s creation 
in the divine image is not simply fiat (Ruf) but address (An- 
ruf), address on God’s part, answer on man’s part, who is 
brought into being in such a way ‘“‘that in this creation itself, 
the active reception of man, his hearing, understanding and 
faith are challenged”’.°° 

Brunner’s divergence from the Scripture on this score is 
beyond cavil. It is indubitably clear that the author of the 
Genesis narrative conceives the image as a permanent en- 
dowment with which man was invested at creation. When 
Brunner affirms that the important element in the Old Testa- 
ment concept of the image is not “...that man in himself 
is analogous to God, but that man is determined for and 
called into a special relationship with God ... .”’,7°% and when 
he appeals to the choice of life and death which Jehovah 
sets before His people in Deut. 30:15 ff., as giving us the 
proper understanding of the Old Testament doctrine of the 
image,’ we cannot but protest that he is exercising a lordly 
liberty with the data of revelation which prejudices his 
asseveration “‘... the source and norm of all Christian theol- 
ogy is the Holy Scipture’’.*°? The Bible teaches that God 
created man in that He spoke, to be sure, but not to man. 
His creative counsel was limited to Himself. ‘‘Let us make 
man in our image.’’'% It is also true that having created 


98 “Er schaft den Menschen so, dass er nicht fertig wird, ohne selbst 
in seiner Antwort sich fertig zu machen” (Gegenwartsfragen, 19). 

99 Das Wort etc., 26. 

100 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 87. 

10t Wahrheit als Begegnung, 97. 

102 Thid., 98. 

103 Tbid., 32. 

104 Gen. 1:26. 
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man, God spoke to Him, “Be fruitful and multiply . . .’’°s 
However, to break down the dimensional difference between 
this primal revelation and the creative act which constitutes 
its logical prius is absurd.?° 

But to continue our story, it is evident that on such an 
activistic structure of creation, no particular significance 
would attach, for the theologian, to the question of the 
empirical origins of the species, homo sapiens. That is a matter 
for natural science to investigate, and naturally Brunner 
accepts evolution as an established fact. Of course the 
development of man on the physiopsychical side is embraced 
in the creative activity of God, but it is not the creation of 
man specifically.*°7 

If the creation of man in the divine image be defined as an 
address-response situation, not only is the development of 
the physiopsychical organism of secondary importance, but 
also the locale in time and space of the first such situation is 
inconsequential. Creation, so far as man is concerned at 
least, is continuous. Hence Brunner has virtually nothing to 
say about when the first human ich appeared chronologically. 


tos Gen. 1:28. 

106 Cf. H. Volk: Die Lehre der Gottebenbildlichkeit. Likewise untenable is 
Brunner’s analysis of the Reformers’ doctrine of the image. They were 
unable, affirms Brunner, completely to break through the thirteen hundred 
year old false tradition of a substantial image, as is evidenced by the fact 
that they introduced the concept of the Jmago Rest, which he indicts as 
“fragwiirdig, halblegitim”, a ‘‘verstohlen eingeschmuggelte Begriff” (Der 
Mensch im Widerspruch, 83 f.). When he equates his own “‘streng aktua- 
listisch-personalistischen Imagobegriff’’ with the ‘‘Zu-Ende-Denken des 
biblisch-reformatorischen Gedankens’”’ (ibid., 103), one is tempted to 
construe the “‘Zu-Ende-Denken” in a way inimical to his intended meaning. 

107 Brunner speaks, in his most recent statement, of evolution as the 
“mechanism” of creation. Creation is the causa finalis of evolution (Dog. 
II, 48). On the few occasions on which Brunner reflects specifically on 
the “how” of evolution, he compares the development of the race to that 
of the individual embryo (cf. Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 422; The 
Christian Understanding of Man, 171). Historical man had as his forerunner 
one of childlike endowment.’ The best guide in tracing man’s emancipation 
from the primitive nature-continuum he finds in plastic art. The abolition 
of the animal shape of deity on the part of the Greeks reflects the liber- 
ation of man as he rises above the animal world to become conscious of 
his uniqueness as a spiritual being (Christianity and Civilization, Vol. 1, 
p. 76). 
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All we know is that at some stage in the evolutionary develop- 
ment such a human I emerged in response to the divine 
address.*°* Brunner, personally, is inclined to polygenism.?» 
The important thing is that every individual is a “new 
creation of God’’."° I am Adam, you are Adam, everyone is 
Adam who personally encounters God. The correct form of 
the Christian doctrine of origins is, ‘‘. . . that when one speaks 
of origins, it is not a matter of any Adam who lived so and so 
many thousands of years ago, but of myself ....”""* Brunner’s 
brave asseveration that the church is indebted to science 
for having once and for all destroyed the paradisal tradition, 
because such an historical framework for the doctrine of 
creation obscured the fundamental form of the Christian 
view of origins, sounds like whistling in the dark to keep up 
one’s courage."? The whole structure is bristling with diffi- 
culty. It may be scientific obscurantism to take a literal 
view of the Adamic history, but the rejection of it is such a 
palpable departure from the Scripture that the point needs 
no belaboring. It forces Brunner to give up Genesis 2, and 
substitute Psalm 139 as the locus classicus of man’s creation. 
“‘The Psalmist does not say: Thou Lord hast created Adam, 
and I have descended from him, but thou hast created me 
in my mother’s.womb.’’"3 As though the psalmist did not 
know and accept the Genesis narrative! As though what he 
says in any way militates against the Mosaic account! Brun- 
ner’s deliberate employment of this passage to set forth his 


:08 Brunner regards Schlatter’s remarks on the subject as absolutely 
correct and definitive. According to the latter, a long primal history 
preceded what we know as history. ‘‘... aber einmal das menschliche Ich 
als ein Neues da war’’ (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 529). 

09 Dog. II, 230. 

10 Dog. II, 43. 

11 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 78. 

12 Cf. Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 76f. Brunner’s attempt to pin the 
classic doctrine of a completely endowed original pair on Augustine is 
quite untenable (cf. Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 73-4). He argues that 
the Apostolic Fathers do not mention the primal state except for an 
allusion in Barnabas, to which it might be replied that there are many 
things the Apostolic Fathers do not mention, including the I-thou 
relationship. 

13 Dog. II, 43. 
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personalized revision of the doctrine of creation is an excellent 
example of the historic principle of hermeneutics, the analogy 
of faith, working in reverse." 

It is furthermore to be observed that this potentiating of 
man’s creation into an address-response situation, when com- 
bined with a rejection of the historicity of the fall, involves 
Brunner in a merging of creation and salvation. If the 
status integritatis lies beneath the plane of history, if we are 
all Adam and come on the scene of history as fallen, wherein 
does the encounter with God, in which I become a man, 
differ from the crisis of faith, whereby I am justified? Con- 
sider, in this regard, the following remarks: ‘‘The creative 
summons, hence: the knowledge of the creator and of man’s 
creation, does not come to us in any other way than on the 
ground of the witness of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ’’.*'s 
Brunner in another place says that the historical word of God 
in Christ comes to us in such a way that we understand it as 
the primal word ‘in which we were created’’.*° It might be 
observed that the tense of the verb “were created’’ (geschaffen 
wurde) informs us that Brunner conceives the original word 
of creation as distinct from that in Christ. But what is the 
significance of the past tense when the creation of Adam 
means a direct address to me. If the meaning of the primal 
word, in response to which I am constituted a man, is first 
mediated to me in time in the word of Christ, then my 
creation and redemption are simultaneous so far as calendar 
time is concerned. 


14 The chariot wheels of Brunner’s thought drive especially heavily in 
the face of Paul’s argument in Romans 5. He acknowledges that the histo- 
ricity of Adam, the progenitor of the race, was self-understood for Paul 
and expounds Paul as meaning that the stream of death had its origin in 
the fall of the first man (Der Rémerbrief, 35f.). But his insistence that 
the é€¢’ @ mwavres juaprov (5:12) means that all die, as a punishment of 
their own sin, not that of Adam (ibid., in loc.), travesties the science of 
exegesis, since the precise point of Paul’s argument is to draw an analogy 
between Adam and Christ, the univocal element of which is (vss. 18-19) 
that both acted in a representative capacity. For a further analysis of the 
difficulties posed for Brunner by Paul’s argument in Romans 5, see 
my article, “Concerning Emil Brunner”, The Asbury Seminarian, 5:2, 
Summer, 1950, 47 ff. 

13 Gott und Mensch, 88. 

16 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 68. 
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But the end is not yet. The merging of the creative and 
redemptive word obviously involves universalism in the sense, 
at least, that all have heard the Gospel, even though they 
have not all accepted it. Such a proposition is so palpably 
contradictory to the facts that it is littke wonder Brunner’s 
remarks at this juncture become fuzzy and unprecise. Com- 
menting on the passage, “Many are called, but few are 
chosen”’,?*7 he observes, ‘‘To many, indeed, one can almost 
say to all, is the call given, and all shall one time or another 
hear it. But not all that hear it, really obey it.’’"* Here 
Brunner’s inability to transpose with equanimity the ‘‘many”’ 
of Scripture into the ‘‘all’’ required by his personalistic pre- 
suppositions, peters out into the suggestion of a second chance, 
which still leaves us with the question of how, on his approach, 
the heathen who have never heard the redemptive word in 
Christ can be said to have heard and responded to the address 
of the Creator which is mediated only in the revelation in 
Christ. In his earlier writings, Brunner approached the 
problem along Kantian lines. ‘“...the human animal first 
becomes a man through the divine address’, which is the 
query, ““Adam, where are you?”’ The same address ‘‘which 
calls us into being is also the judgment’’.*® Brunner has 
long since realized, however, that unless he lift creation 
above the fall, unless he regard it as what was, not what 
ought to be, he would be forced to explain the discrepancy 
between Sein and Sollen by Hegelian evolutionism. Hence 
we read in his latest published utterance on the subject, 
“The primal existence in the love of God .. . is no mere ideal 
or law of what ought to be, but it is the God-created essence 
of man....’’° Such an assertion, however, combined with 
his continued rejection of an historic Adam, constitutes one 
of the persistent antinomies in Brunner’s thinking, from 
which, as yet, no paradox has been able to rescue him. 

The same problems confront us, mutatis mutandis, when 
we turn from the question of man’s creation in the divine 


17 Matt. 22:14. 

18 Saat und Frucht: Zehn Predigten tiber Gleichnisse Jesu, Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1946, 1947. 

19 Die Mystik und das Wort, 159, 166. 

120 Dog. II, 88 f. 
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image to his fall into sin. The static view of man impinges 
upon the Christian doctrine of sin as active rebeilion against 
God, we are told. To talk about a sinful nature, inherited 
from Adam, is to reduce sin to a defectus, since a nature is 
something which cannot be perverted. It just is what it is, 
like a fox is a fox. In fact the traditional view of the fall 
as an historical event is an unethical sacrificitum intellectus, 
since it makes us responsible for something ‘for which we 
cannot honestly assume responsibility”’.*”? It is a falsification 
of what the New Testament means by the offense of faith." 

Brunner’s doctrine is that the fall is a total act of personal 
decision in the negative on the part of the individual when 
confronted by the divine address. He naturally shies away 
from the Pelagian emphasis of Kierkegaard on the first sin of 
the individual, as if this were the fall."*4 It is rather a primal 
decision, which occurs below the historical level and together 
with creation circumscribes the possibility of empirical deci- 
sion. Just as the individual cannot decide not to be a man, 
so also, since the fall, he cannot decide not to be a sinner, 
for his freedom is limited “through the negative decision 
which has already fallen, which lies before each conscious deci- 
sion which is consummated empirically’’.*5 It is not especially 
easy to see how this is an improvement over the tradition 
either ethically or rationally, since it amounts to making us 
responsible for what neither we nor Adam did. If we are 
responsible, as Brunner declares, for a sin ‘“‘which we cannot 


111 Cf. Our Faith, 37. Also Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 562. 

122 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 137. 

33 Tbid., 137. Of course there have not been wanting those who have 
made the same charges against the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious ethical 
action. It remains profoundly obscure how Brunner can brand the Adamic 
tradition as a sacrificium intellectus and at the same time embrace an 
event which occurred nearly 2000 years ago on Golgotha as the offense of 
faith. 

4 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 444, note 1. In the second volume of 
his Dogmatics, Brunner does concede that if the place of the fall in the 
life of the individual must be indicated, then it would be best to say, 
“Es ist der Moment, wo das Menschenkindlein zum erstenmal bewusst 
und betont ‘Ich’ sagt, derselbe Moment, dem Fichte als die Geburtsstunde 
des Menschen feierte” (ibid., 116). 

15 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 314. 
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psychologically perceive, which lies behind all sins’’,’*° does 
not this make us responsible for the empirically given? And 
what is ethical about that?!7 

As in the case of man’s fall, so also in the case of his salva- 
tion, Brunner’s personalistic approach poses real problems 
for one who would be a Biblical theologian. This is espe- 
cially evident in his doctrine of election. As might be expected 
when the conditionalis divinus of salvation is heightened to 
the idea of correspondence, its reconciliation with the sola 
gratia of Paul and the Reformers is not an easy task, even 
for a dialectical theologian. Brunner goes so far as to say 
that the response of man is not below what God has done in 
Christ, ‘‘but exactly on the same plane’, so that Paul can 
interchangeably speak of the righteousness of God and the 
righteousness of faith. We can even say “... Faith is the 
truth’. And yet the initiative is wholly God’s. ‘This 
relationship is, however, although a double sided one, never 
a bilateral or reversible one. Rather it is always this: It 
proceeds from God to man and only then also from man to 
God....”"9 There is, Brunner insists, no erasing of the 
borders, no equating of man with God, when we say that the 
freedom of man is as absolute as the Lordship of God, since 
man’s freedom (Selbstdndigkeit) is grounded in his dependence 
on God (Abhdngigkeit von Gott).3° Thus Brunner feels that 
he escapes the either-or of determinism and freedom. In fact 
the very posing of such an alternative shows that one has 


126 Der Mittler, 284. 

227 Obviously Brunner here is working with Kantian concepts to carry 
through his personalistic approach where Biblical materials are wanting. 
He does concede in one place that Kant’s concept of radical evil as an 
“intelligible Akt, der jenseits der empirischen Erkenntnis liege...”’ is 
a philosophical concept resting on other than Christian assumptions. 
The kinship with his own approach, nonetheless, is patent. 

128 Wahrheit als Begegnung, 112-13. Brunner appeals to John 3:16, 
“For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him, should not perish, but have everlasting 
life’’. 

29 [bid., 35. Brunner calls the relationship an “‘einsinnige, aber doppel- 
seitige Urbeziehung” (ibid., 44). 

130 Ibid., 43. As man is selbststéndig but not unabhdngig, according to 
Brunner, so God is allwirksam but not alleinwirksam. 
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never moved from the dimension of the abstract to that of 
the personal. 

As one might expect, however, the major thrust of Brunner’s 
polemic is not againt the liberum arbitrium indifferentiae of 
the Eastern church, but against what he considers to be the 
unbiblical doctrine of double predestination mediated through 
Augustine from Stoic determinism to the Reformers." 
‘“... Freedom is the primal element of personal being. 
Freedom 1s that which is specifically human.’’3* Today the 
greatest threat is not Pelagian freedom but naturalistic 
determinism. Had Luther faced such determinism he never 
would have written his De servo arbitrio as he did.*33 The 
difficulty with double predestination, according to Brunner, is 
that it lifts the question of election out of the sphere of per- 


31 One should not suppose that Brunner’s attack on double predesti- 
nation, coupled with his stress on election, places him on the side of the 
majority of Fundamentalists on this issue. The whole matter is rather 
one of the Kierkegaardian time/eternity dialectic in the shape of Ebnerian 
Personalism. “In der Erwahlung erst vernehmen wir mit Ewigkeits- 
gewicht das Wort Du. ‘Ich habe dich bei deinem Namen gerufen, du bist 
mein....’’’ (Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 285). ‘“‘Die Lehre von der 
Erwahlung is darum gerade nicht theoretisch verstandlich, sondern nur 
in der Entscheidung des Glaubens, nicht als Lehre-iiber, sondern nur 
als Anrede auf Du, als Wort Gottes, das in Jesus Christus durch den 
heiligen Geist uns so anredet, das wir glauben sollen, glauben kénnen 
und glauben miissen”’ (Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 368). 

132 Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 259 f. 

333 JIdem. Brunner argues that Luther in later years completely aban- 
doned double predestination while Zwingli and Calvin, though advo- 
cating it as theologians, never preached it. In the case of Luther, Brunner 
relies on the investigations of Theodosius Harnack: Luther's Theologie 
mit besonderer Beziehung auf seine Verséhnungs- und Erlésungslehre, 
Miinchen, 1927. In this work, Harnack conceded, however, that Luther 
never directly recalled his utterances on double predestination. In his 
Dogmatics (Vol. I, 181 f.) Brunner simply says that until 1525 Luther 
believed that the reality of God’s wrath required a double decree, but 
thereafter he put away this dualism without being conscious of the change. 
A likely proposition! 

As for Calvin the idea that double predestination was for him a theo- 
retical matter, because not found in his sermons, was first broached by 
one Paul Jacobs: Predestination und Verantwortlichkeit bei Calvin, Ziirich, 
1937, written as a doctor’s thesis under Brunner’s supervision. The doctrine 
of reprobation in Calvin, according to Jacobs, ‘‘. . . ist nicht Verkiindigung 
sondern Verteidigung”’ (ibid., 147). 
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sonal responsibility into that of physical causality. ‘‘Election 
was understood purely in a contemplative way, as the deci- 
sion of God which fell before all time, and thereby thrust out 
of the sphere of personal relationship.’’**4 It is this theorizing 
of election out of the dimension of personal correspondence, 
the attempt to reduce that which has meaning only as I-thou 
encounter, to it-truth, truth in the the third person, which 
leads inevitably to the idea of double predestination and in 
the name of the God of love the decretum horribile is taught.*55 

Brunner’s theory is that the doctrine of election is positively 
not to be understood theoretically, but only in the decision 
of faith, ‘‘not as doctrine about, but as address to, you, as the 
word of God, which confronts us in Jesus Christ through 
the Holy Spirit that we should believe, can believe and must 
believe’’.*3° 

Brunner does concede, however, that not only Luther and 
Calvin but others of the very best and greatest teachers of 
the church have approached the doctrine theoretically. He 
insists, however, that the Scripture knows nothing of an 
eternal election of ‘“‘some”’ and rejection of “‘others’’.*87 In 
his exposition of Romans 9, he marshals the usual exegetical 
manoeuvers. The theme of this chapter is not the doctrine 
of predestination but the sovereign control which God has 
over history."** Paul is not concerned here with the salvation 
and condemnation of individuals, but with the fate of Israel."s9 
The hatred expressed against Esau refers to the just judgment 
of God upon the Edomites for their wickedness.“° One is 


134 Die christliche Lehre von Gott, 341. 

38 Tbid., 346. Brunner makes a point of the fact that in the final judg- 
ment the elect are bid to inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world, while those who are rejected are cast into the 
fire prepared, not for them, but for the devil and his angels (ibid., 354.). 
It is hard to see how the fact that Jesus’ heavenly Father has prepared fire 
for angelic, but not for human, beings constitutes any ultimate alleviation 
of the problem. 

136 Thid., 368. 37 Cf. Ibid., 353-4. 

138 Thid., 356. 39 Ibid., 355. 

40 Der Rémerbrief, 70. In this exegetical commentary on Romans, 
Brunner omits entirely any reference to Paul’s observation (vs. 11) that 
the divine discrimination between Jacob and Esau was revealed before 
they were born, which would make his notion that the Apostle is speaking 
of a judgment on Esau’s descendants for their sins utterly unthinkable. 
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reminded of a remark which Gilson somewhere makes that 
exegesis is a handy bush on which to find whatever fruit one 
is looking for. 

By this time it should be no surprise to hear that Brunner 
rejects the idea of an immortal soul which goes on existing 
after death. Such a notion, avers Brunner, rests on the Greek 
idea that the essence of man is an immortal substance.™ 
The whole man dies. ‘‘We rise up, but, first, after our I has 
come to an end.’ This means that the intermediate state 
is a sort of optical illusion imposed on our thought by the 
categories of our time-space perspective. Hence we can say 
that all rise at the same time in the general resurrection and 
yet that each arises immediately after his death “since 
beyond death, all the limitations of time cease’’.%43 The real 
difficulty, it would seem, is not that the church has adopted 
Greek ideas that conflict with the Bible, but rather that 
Brunner is drawing implications from his personalistic pre- 
mises which lead him into conflict with the basic axioms of 
meaningful speech. 

We have seen how tenuous is the claim to the epithet 
“Scriptural” of many of the conclusions which Brunner draws 
from his personalistic premises. In conclusion it should be 
observed that he is not able consistently to carry through 
his activistic approach, even apart from the question of what 
the Scripture teaches. This becomes evident when we move 
in for a close look at his psychology. This involves the ques- 
tion of what Brunner calls the substratum of personality, 
human ‘‘nature’’, or, as Brunner sometimes calls it, the 
possibility of personality.™44 Ordinarily Brunner is dichoto- 
mistic in his mode of expression. Man is a unity of body and 
spirit (Jecbgetstige Einheit). Again he speaks of the mystery 
of the interpenetration of body and soul (Leib und Seele). 


ut Its pedigree is Orphic, and it was mediated to Christianity through 
Plato and the mystery religions (Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 483). 

™42 Schlatter, as cited by ‘Althaus in Unsterblichkeit und ewiges Leben 
bei Luther, 1930, 75. 

«43 Gegenwartsfragen, 79. In this place Brunner asserts that the pro- 
positions, Abraham died 3000 years ago; Abraham rises on the same 
day I rise; I rise immediately after death —are all true. 

144 Der Mitiler, 282. 
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But when he faces up to the problem of harnessing a com- 
pletely activistic view of personality to a static substratum 
his ordinary dualism gives way to a triple, sometimes quad- 
ruple and even quintuple, series of being, the inmost and 
highest of which is personality (Personsein), followed by the 
sphere of spiritual being (geistige Sein), followed in turn by 
the soulish (das seelische), the organic (das organische) and 
finally the physical-material (das physisch-materielle Sein).™s 
Brunner can hardly appeal to the interchangeableness of 
such terms as soul, spirit, mind and heart in the Scriptures. 
There is another reason for all this. He must maintain the 
absolute dimensional disparity between personality as act and 
its substratum. Otherwise he will be forced into the Boethius 
type of definition of a person. And yet at the same time he 
must somehow bring the two together in order to preserve 
the ontological unity of the individual. His problem is not 
unlike that of the Gnostics who tried to bridge the gap between 
God and the world by a series of aeons and the solution he 
proffers is likewise untenable. It would simplify matters con- 
siderably if Brunner would concede that it is the person who 
acts, rather than insisting that the person is act. In other 
words, it is impossible to carry through such extreme activism. 

We conclude then, on the basis of the above examination, 
that Brunner’s claim that the new personalism is a rediscovery 
of Biblical Christianity and that the category of personal 
correspondence is the basic thought-form of the Bible, which 
must be grasped to understand what the Scripture tells us 
about time and eternity, sin and salvation, grace and works, 
faith and repentance, church and sacraments, cannot be 
sustained.“ It is true, however, that personal correspondence 
must be grasped if we would understand what Brunner has 
to tell us about all these things and if we would perceive how 
and to what extent his conclusions differ from the teachings of 
Scripture. It is hoped that the above analysis has contributed 
to this end, for in so doing it will have served a worthy purpose. 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


«4s Cf. Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 392. 
46 Wahrheit als Begegnung, 49, 
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Edwin R. Thiele: The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1951. xxi, 298. $6.00. 


Old Testament chronology has occupied the minds of scholars from the 
pre-Christian era to the present day. And it is altogether natural that 
this should be so, for “chronology is the backbone of history’’; it is ‘‘the 
fixed central core around which the events of nations must be correctly 
grouped before they may assume their exact positions in history and 
before their mutual relationships may be properly understood”’ (p. 1). 
Without a sound Biblical chronology, we cannot correctly integrate the 
numerous details of the Old Testament writings into each other; nor can 
we properly fit the events of the Old Testament record into those of the 
Near Eastern world, with the inevitable result that we fail to gain a correct 
and thorough understanding of the vital messages of the Old Testament. 

The establishment of the correct chronology of any ancient Near Eastern 
nation is beset with difficulties. But the Old Testament writers seem to 
have bequeathed a special measure of chronological problems to posterity. 
Again and again the Biblical records appear to be in hopeless contradiction 
with one another and with the chronology of the neighboring states. In 
spite of centuries of research, Old Testament chronology has continued in 
a state of almost hopeless confusion. As a result, there are those who view 
the Old Testament chronological materials with open derision, while 
others look askance upon the chronology of the nations surrounding Judah 
and Israel. 

The book under review avoids both of these extremes, treating all 
chronological evidence, the Biblical and the secular alike, with due respect 
and meticulous care. By an unbiased and thoroughly scholarly examina- 
tion of all available chronological data and by the application of sound 
logic the author succeeds, with hardly any emendations, in establishing 
a chronology which is beautifully consistent with itself and which is in full 
harmony with the chronological patterns of the heathen nations. 

The book confines itself to a study of the chronology of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. The author has wisely chosen this period, for ‘‘it is 
this period that is of greatest importance in Hebrew history, it is here that 
the most trying problems of Biblical chronology occur’’, and ‘‘it is here 
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that the largest amount of chronological material, both Biblical ‘and 
secular, is found’’ (p. 5). 

In the first two chapters the author states the vexing problems of Old 
Testament chronology and sets forth the fundamental principles of the 
chronological systems employed by the Hebrew scribes in the period of the 
kings. These principles are: ; 

First, Judah throughout its history used a Tishri-Tishri calendar, while 
Israel, with equal consistency, used a Nisan-Nisan calendar. 

Second, ‘“‘Israel at the time of the schism followed the nonaccession-year 
system and continued its use till the close of the ninth century B.C. 
when under Joash a shift was made to the accession-year system, which 
continued to be used to the close of Israel’s history. Judah at the time of 
the schism used the accession-year system and continued its use to the 
middle of the ninth century, from Jehoram to Joash reigns are reckoned 
according to the nonaccession-year system, and from Amaziah, at about the 
beginning of the eighth century, to the close of Judah’s history the accession- 
year system was again in use’’ (p. 41). 

Third, white there is evidence for a number of coregencies, ‘‘there is 
no evidence anywhere in the Old Testament record of the existence of a 
single interregnum in either Israel or Judah during the period of the 
divided monarchies” (p. 36). Consequently, Thiele makes no allowance 
for interregna. 

In conformity with these principles and by means of certain synchronisms 
of events in Hebrew history with certain established dates in Assyrian 
history Thiele in the following chapter secures the date 931 B. C. as the 
time of the schism between Judah and Israel and the creation of the two 
separate monarchies, using as his two cardinal points of departure the last 
year of Ahab in 853 and the accession of Jehu in 841, both of which dates 
are fixed with the aid of Assyrian chronology (pp. 48-54). 

The next five chapters are devoted to the establishment of the chrono- 
logical pattern of the kings of Judah and Israel on the basis of the data 
provided by the Massoretic text and the cuneiform documents from 
Assyria and Babylonia, beginning with the year 931 and going down to 
586. The dates which Thiele obtains frequently differ radically from those 
given by his predecessors in the field, particularly from the dates of Ussher 
and Anstey. Aside from a few textual emendations, there is probably not 
a single point of major consequence in these chapters which the unpreju- 
diced reader will contest. The emendations pertain to II Chron. 15:19 
and 16:1 (pp. 58 f.; cf. also pp. 247 f.) and II Kings 17:1 and 18:1, 9, 10 
(pp. 136-152). Here Thiele deals with chronological data which are 
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seemingly out of harmony with other chronological materials. He solves 
the apparently irreconcilable contradictions by assuming a number of 
errors committed by late scribes or copyists. At first thought many a 
reader, because of Thiele’s recourse to emendations, will doubtless hesitate 
to follow him on these points. Generally speaking, we ourselves are 
emphatically opposed to alterations in the Massoretic text. However, the 
evidence in these instances is such that Thiele’s proposal is probably the 
only solution. 

The author next dedicates a chapter to the variant figures of the Greek 
texts and another chapter to the variant figures of Josephus. He finds 
that the Greek patterns differ considerably from that of the Hebrew text 
and are much simpler but also that the Greek variants are later and less 
accurate (pp. 180 and 202 f.). As for Josephus, he concludes: ‘In no case 
have we found evidence that any of his variants is more reliable than the 
figures of the Massoretic text. We have had evidence, however, that 
though his pattern of reigns may be simple, it is not sound’’ (p. 227). 

Thiele’s appraisal of these variants is followed by a chapter on the system 
of modern chronologists, with special emphasis on Ussher, Anstey, and 
Albright, and a final chapter by way of conclusion. Added to all this are 
a number of appendices and an index. 

We have read Thiele’s book with profound admiration and consider it 
a masterpiece of Biblical scholarship. In our praise of it we could easily 
employ superlatives and still remain within the bounds of truth. On the 
whole, the chronology of the Hebrew monarchies can now be regarded as 
definitely settled. This is a feat for which Thiele deserves the thanks not 
only of the Old Testament scholars but also of all who are interested in 
Biblical studies. No matter how complex Thiele’s system of computing 
the regnal years may appear at first sight, once it is understood it will be 
found to be quite simple and reasonable. Here and there the validity of 
an argument might be doubted but in no case would the elimination of a 
contestable argument invalidate or jeopardize his general conclusion, since 
he usually fortifies every point by a series of considerations. One of the 
major by-products of Thiele’s investigation will be a growing respect for 
the accuracy of the Hebrew historians and for the soundness of the sacred 
text. We heartily recommend this book to every student of the Bible and 
hope that the author will find it possible some day to favor us with a work 
on the chronology of the entire Old Testament. 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 


The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 
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W. Norman Pittenger: The Christian Sacrifice. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. xiii, 205. $3.50. 


Here is an attractively written and cogently presented discussion of 
the meaning and observance of the Lord’s Supper as seen by an informed 
member of the Anglo-Catholic school of thought. Dr. Pittenger is Professor 
of Christian Apologetics at General Theological Seminary, New York. 
His style is lucid and flowing. He is frank and careful to make his treat- 
ment inclusive. The book is an admirable introduction to the Anglo- 
Catholic position. 

Like true evangelicals, Anglo-Catholics are defenders of the reality of 
a relationship between man and the supernatural. This is always an 
encouragement to Christians. It sometimes results in the notion that 
the only important distinction between evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics 
is in connection with some sacramental and liturgical practices. One of 
the primary values of this volume is to make it plain that the authority 
of Scripture is not accepted by Anglo-Catholics on an evangelical basis. 
The author indicates “his firm conviction that the most extreme New 
Testament scholarship, when it keeps within the limits of reason and 
probability, can be taken by the theologian without fear’ (p. ix). An 
evangelical would say that, too, and mean that he could confidently rest 
in the conviction that the results of extreme scholarship would not be 
borne out by further investigation of the facts. But Pittenger means that 
the results can be accepted without invalidating ‘‘the historic position” 
since the “faith and practice of the primitive Church” (idem) furnish 
sufficient authority. Pittenger, therefore, expresses doubt whether Jesus 
said that he came to give his life a ransom for many (p. 9), he believes that 
the chronology of John and that of the Synoptics conflict (p. 35), he is not 
certain “that our Lord directly ordered’ the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper (p. 37). These are matters of slight moment, since ‘‘the faith and 
practice of the primitive Church” which arose ‘‘under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit” (p. ix) is an adequate basis for Christian faith and an adequate 
guide to Christian experience. 

The church is the body of Christ, affirms Pittenger. He points out 
effectively the dangers of emphasizing the dichotomy between the visible 
and invisible churches (p. 11). There are very valuable elements, in fact, 
in what the author calls ‘‘the ‘two-nature’ view’’ of the church (p. 12). 
The avoidance of the stark division of the invisible church from its mani- 
festation on earth is important. The unity of the true body of Christ 
with its visible manifestation must be stressed. It is confusing, however, 
to admit ‘‘the plain facts of sin, error, and weakness found in the members 
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of the Body here on earth” and then to speak of that body as “‘ ‘a par- 
taking of the divine nature’ (idem). The stress on unity can be main- 
tained without losing sight to this extent of the distinction between the 
incarnate Christ and the church. 

This close linkage between Christ and the church is consistent with 
Pittenger’s view of the person of Christ. He believes in a rather radical 
division of the personal elements in Christ. This division is sufficiently 
sharp to permit not only ignorance in the human nature but also actions 
resulting from that ignorance which decisively affect the historical inter- 
pretation of those actions. When we read that “the historic Jesus might 
not have been aware of the full implications of his actions at the Last 
Supper”, the effect upon our trust in Christ as a perfect pattern and 
example for life is devastating, even though we may believe that ‘“‘the 
purpose of God in the ‘mind’ of the Eternal Word (incarnate as Jesus) 
would still be operative in ordaining the Christian Sacrifice” (p. 30). 
We are obliged, from this point of view, to look upon the life of Christ 
as a stumbling about in darkness which, however, is providentially pre- 
served from having evil, at least important evil, effects. 

It has, at times, been true that scholars who were not concerned to 
maintain the plenary authority of Scripture evinced a clearer exegetical 
insight into the meaning of Scripture than some who were so concerned, 
but, in this instance, this not notably true. To be sure, Pittenger is not 
engaged in any detailed exegesis of the Bible, but he remarks that “the 
Church... never came to any complete unanimity regarding the how of 
the Atonement” (p. 5) and when he comes to discuss the matter more 
fully he says that Christ ‘made his death a sacrifice that he would offer 
for men. If he did not say it, it is certainly implicit in his action that he 
intended this to be the giving of his life as a ransom for many”’ (p. 107), 
But this is followed by, “‘Hence the Last Supper was a proleptic sharing 
in a sacrifice that was to be accomplished” (idem) and he makes the 
assertion, so derogatory to the uniqueness of Christ’s atoning work, that 
“Jesus made certain that the circle of his followers...should also be 
associated with him, by foretaste, in the sacrifice he was to make’”’ (p. 38). 
There is, then, no particular scriptural richness in the book. It presents 
a theology based upon the church rather than upon the Bible. Paul's 
statement, ‘‘I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 
you” (I Cor. 11:23) is interpreted by the statement, ‘It is an unnecessary 
hypothesis to say that this was some direct revelation of the risen Christ 
to Paul; on the contrary, we may assume that it was given him ‘from the 
Lord,’ through the community of believers” (p. 41). 

One of the departures from the historic evangelical faith of that Catholi- 
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cism which Pittenger advocates is to be found in connection with the 
treatment of sin. ‘Man is a sinner. Even at his best, he is not worthy of 
God, because he fails to realize the nature that belongs to him as creature 
of God. This failure is called theologically ‘original sin’ ’’(p. 105). Grant 
that this is popular language and that there is not the slightest obligation 
to state matters here in technical terms. Nevertheless, neither in the 
sentences I have just quoted nor in the context is there any emphasis 
upon the communal, the racial, the societal, the covenantal, the federal 
solidarity of the human race in this matter of original sin. It is the re- 
viewer’s conviction that, if this aspect is ignored, a rather false tone is 
given to the condition of humanity. We cannot afford to think only of 
the failures of individuals. In our day, the corporate and collective aspects 
of society have assumed major importance. The truth about original sin 
is bound to be misunderstood if they are ignored. A reduction of technical 
verbiage in popular presentations is to be heartily welcomed but the 
presentation should not thereby be impoverished. 

It is Pittenger’s conviction, following Cirlot and Dix, that the meal 
which we call the Last Supper was not a Passover meal. It was, rather, 
celebrated much as an ordinary Jewish family meal, yet having certain 
significant actions on the pa:t of Jesus which he interpreted in an unusual 
way (pp. 31-38). This, of course, involves a rejection of the statements 
of the synoptic gospels that the meal was a Passover celebration. No 
convincing necessity for excluding a Passover celebration has ever been 
demonstrated, though the chronology is difficult to work out with entire 
satisfaction. Pittenger does not accept the idea that we have here a tra- 
ditional Kiddush, and he does not seem to classify it definitely as a meal 
of a chaburah type, though he refers to the likeness. There would be 
nothing gained by a lengthy discussion of the matter at this point. An 
able recent defense of the view that the Last Supper was a Passover meal 
(combined with the acceptance of a discrepant chronology as between the 
synoptics and John) is presented by J. Jeremias in Die Abendmahlsworte 
Jesu (2. Aufl., 1949), and there is a lengthy review of the evidence which 
reaches the conclusion that the meal was a Passover, and that the apparent 
contradiction in chronology is not a genuine one, in an excursus at the end 
of N. Geldenhuys: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke (1950). The re- 
viewer has never been able to see anything but loss in the rejection of the 
Passover view and he sees no necessity for it in the evidence. 

Pittenger associates Paul’s recommendation in I Corinthians 11, that 
the Lord’s Supper be not accompanied by hilarious feasting, with the 
separation, in the practice of the church, of the Supper from the Agape 
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(p. 49). The separation then emphasized, he says, the remembrance of 
Christ’s redemptive death. This ‘‘sharpening and heightening” of the 
memorial significance, in turn, “led to the specific association of the 
Christian anamnesis with the Passover, as found in First Corinthians” 
(p. 50). But since the association of the Supper with the Passover occurs 
in I Corinthians 5 and the recommendation in chapter 11 of the same, 
how can this train of consequences have taken place from its initiation to 
its conclusion within, so to speak, the time occupied by the progression 
of minus six chapters of the epistle? 

The conception of the presence of Christ in the elements of the sacra- 
ment which is set forth in this volume is of importance, since there is 
widespread uncertainty and dissatisfaction concerning nearly all historic 
and current views of the matter. Pittenger holds that ‘‘the essential 
element in the memorial was that which was done” (p. 75). The memorial 


is memorial action. The Eucharist is “historic... but it is also supra- 
historic, in that...it partakes of that simultaneity which belongs to 
God himself, in the person of the Incarnate Lord.... Thus Calvary is 


both historic fact and immediate reality” (p. 114). The presence of 
Christ is, in the religious sense, ‘‘a praesentia rei, a presence of the thing 
itself... a presence of Christ in his proper reality, body and soul, God 
and man” (p. 145). Christ’s ‘‘risen humanity, which does not possess 
‘flesh and blood’ in the physical sense but is human nature in its true 
and eternal reality ...is conveyed to the faithful” (pp. 150f.). Physical 
terms are here used analogously and not as either univocal or equivocal 
(p. 149). In fact, Pittenger holds, this must be the general rule when 
applying physical terms in the spiritual realm. As a general rule this is 
certainly far too sweeping. There are times when it is applicable, e. g., 
when the church is presented as the bride of her Redeemer. But the 
reviewer himself would prefer, of the three presented possibilities, to think 
that an equivocal interpretation came nearer to the scriptural meaning 
in the instance of the bread and wine. He cannot feel that the presentation, 
blessing, breaking and eating of the elements of the Eucharist offer any- 
thing close to an analogy of the relationship between the communicant 
and his Saviour. This does not mean, however, that the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist is to be dismissed as imaginary. The virtualist view may 
be so presented as to be fully adequate to the scriptural statements. It 
avoids, of course, the dangers of a notion such as that referred to by 
Pittenger that Jesus Christ may be carried from one place to another when 
the sacrament is transported (p. 146), but it also is a better safeguard 
than Pittenger’s position against materialistic notions. Pittenger says 
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that his view might be called instrumentalism. It involves ‘“‘presence in 
immediate reality. The bread and the wine... possess in this context 
capacities that bread and wine do not commonly possess” (p. 157). This 
seems to me to be a dangerous form of expression which could be inter- 
preted in a materialistic way. It is good to hear that “the preaching of 
the Word ...is an essential element in the whole pattern and picture of 
the Eucharist”’ (p. 180). But what does it mean to say, ‘“‘To bea Christian 
is to be a eucharistic man”’ (p. 199)? The context here, for one who makes 
Scripture the fundamentum solum, is very largely true and attractive but, 
in the last analysis, it exalts the Eucharist beyond its scriptural proportions. 

The reviewer is grateful for the force, clarity and virility of this book. 
It is an excellent stimulus to necessary thinking about the Supper. 

The binding is the new type of imitation cloth which stains very easily. 


PAUL WooLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. Gresham Machen: What is Christianity? and Other Addresses. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans. 1951. 317. $3.00. 


A breath clear, clean, strong, high and noble sweeps through this volume. 
The voice is now stilled in death, but yet speaks in the intensely earnest 
tones which characterized the words when first uttered by the author. 
A few of the messages were meant for the eye and not the ear. But the 
ear cannot be deaf to the vigorous accents of the ringing messages. 

The writings in this book have high literary quality. There are phrases 
and sentences which stay with the reader as they did with the devoted 
students who first heard them from the lips of Professor Machen. The 
work recalls to those who were his students (this reviewer was one of them) 
the inimitable, incisive style of his teaching and preaching. One of the 
most typical chapters in the book (XVII) was originally a discourse on 
Hezekiah, the stirring appeal of which still echoes the ringing challenge it 
carried when the words were spoken at a student conference. 

The work, too, recalls some of the author's earlier works. Chapter III, 
“The Witness of Paul’, especially recalls that trenchant monograph, The 
Origin of Paul’s Religion. That chapter alone is well worth the price of 
the volume. Here, too, in epitome is The Virgin Birth of Christ (Chapter V). 
And there are also the accents of the exegesis of the author’s seminary 
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lectures on the Epistle to the Galatians, as in the chapter ‘‘The Witness of 
the Gospels”. 

Many also are the examples of the cogent, incisive logic of Dr. Machen. 
The treatise on the resurrection is a case in point as also such a passage as 
this: ‘‘But do you not see that if we are to have contact with One who 
lived in the first century we must know far more about Him than was 
known by those who came into direct contact with Him when He was on 
earth?” (p. 32). But nowhere are such examples more evident than in 
the sharp exposure of liberalism, revealing the mutually exclusive views 
of evangelical and liberal Christianity or liberalism which, as Dr. Machen 
would say, is not Christian at all. Thus the exclusiveness of the gospel of 
Christ and of Christ as Saviour is made a recurring theme. 

Advocates of the view that the gospel is non-doctrinal and only social 
are in for a rough time of it in this work. But those who find little time or 
sympathy for the application of the gospel are also in for something of a 
jolt. Dr. Machen indicates that for the church to favor better housing 
for the poor will involve no dispute in this age, but he emphatically de- 
clares, ‘Christianity is social as well as individual’’ (p. 247). 

Extreme evangelicals fare how? The high place of art is insisted upon 
in the author’s broad statement of his own broad interests in this age when, 
as he says, “high poetry is silent; and machinery, it almost seems, rules 
all” (p. 221). It is all part of the implacable love of liberty of the author, 
a love expressed as frequently as are his declarations about art and culture. 
And this love cries out against standardization, doing so with the typical 
whimsical humor of which Dr. Machen was so capable and which sparkled 
with skill among those who honored and trusted him. 

But the author does not overlook the problems of this life by retreating 
into things theological or artistic. Because the themes discussed in this 
work are set forth with emphasis upon the principles involved therein, 
these writings of Dr. Machen are singularly up-to-date. Nowhere is such 
up-to-dateness so evident, perhaps, as in his remarks on religious revival. 
He does not divorce revival from theology, or either of them from con- 
troversy in the proper sense of that term. ‘Every true revival is born in 
controversy, and leads to more controversy” (p. 132). “A man who is 
really on fire with his message never talks in that feeble and compromising 
way (i.e., about avoidance of controversy) but proclaims the gospel 
plainly and boldly in the presence of every high thing that is lifted up 
against the gospel of Christ’’ (p. 220). 

There is an uncanny almost prophetic quality in his analysis of that 
form of missionary endeavor which is latitudinarian (p. 204). Even his 
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allusions to the radio, flashing as they do with his quiet humor, are remark- 
ably contemporary and express sound judgments as well: ‘‘We have 
improved the means of communication but in doing so we have ceased to 
have anything to say” (p. 109); ‘‘one’s neighbour’s radio, one of the 
nuisances of modern life’’ (p. 140). 

Is the reader seeking evangelistic emphases? They are here, for the 
terms of salvation, conversion, conviction of sin occur far more frequently 
than one would expect in a collection of the writings and addresses of a 
scholar. The deep undertones of a genuine evangelistic fervor are re- 
strained but strong and vibrant as in the tender appeal of the address by 
radio: ‘There may even now be one of you who will say: ‘All my wisdom, 
all my goodness, all my striving are vain; oh, Lord Jesus, be my Saviour 
now!’ ”* (p. 155). 

Or is one looking for devotional material? It is here, too, in gentle, 
undulating, flowing words. 

There is a wealth of sermonic material in the volume. And there is some 
personal word for true gospel preachers, too, as, for example, caution to 
those who are impersonal, not friendly in their ministry: ‘Yes, the preacher 
loves Christ devotedly, but he cares not one cent for me” (p. 205). 

Is the book too strong diet, specially for weak and fearful evangelicals? 
True, the warnings in it are only brought into sharper relief after the 
years since the death of the author. But the unrelenting attack on com- 
promise of doctrine finds not contradiction but supplementing in the 
winsome passages. Moments of great tenderness there are, sharing thus 
with the reader the revelation of the softer, gentler side of the author so 
evident to those closely associated with him. Such fine touches as this 
are in point: ‘Paul had that ability to put himself in the other man’s 
place which is the essence of true courtesy” (p. 203). But one of the 
sweetest and tenderest and most appealing of passages is the intimate 
almost personal confession of faith with which the chapter entitled ‘‘Chris- 
tian Scholarship and the Building up of the Church” concludes. It runs 
the whole gamut of the Scriptures exalting the redeeming work of Christ 
throughout. 

Perhaps Dr. Machen was least at home, seeming to struggle in adhering 
to the topic, in the address, ‘Relations Between Jews and Christians”’ 
(Chapter VII), given before the Fellowship of Reconciliation. What was 
said on that occasion was really on the subject (and well said too!) of the 
integrity of the evangelical position, its understanding of the uniqueness 
of the gospel of Christ. There the discussion is unsurpassed. 

One cannot refrain from seeking hints of autobiographical leads in a 
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work of this sort. Does the chapter “‘Christianity and Culture’ (XII), 
one of the earliest of the collection to have been delivered, show the struggle 
of Dr. Machen himself, a struggle which took place in his inmost being? 
The chapter comprises a stirring appeal for subjection of the good, the 
true, the beautiful to Christ. It blends so skillfully the devotional and the 
scholarly in the man, the humanist and the pietist strains, that one will 
scarcely find its equal in modern literature for penetration of spirit and 
mind. It is one of the most invigorating and stimulating chapters in the 
entire volume. 

And the volume, let it be added, represents the best approach to Dr. 
Machen — his work as teacher, speaker, writer. The reader will find him 
at his best in these pages. Moreover, one of the chief values of the book 
from that viewpoint is that the addresses in it were delivered over a period 
of time spanning the entire professional life of the author. The compiler 
of the work, Professor Ned B. Stonehouse, is therefore to be commended 
for bringing before our view that chapter in modern evangelicalism, a 
chapter about a man whose life and work must not be forgotten because of 
their unflagging devotion to the Lord Christ and his blessed gospel. 


WILLIAM J. JONES 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


H. N. Ridderbos: De Komst van het Koninkrijk. Jezus’ Prediking 


Volgens de Synoptische Evangelien. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V.. 1950. 459. 
i. 12.75. 


In previous issues of this Journal (May 1947, pp. 255 ff. and November - 
1947, pp. 83 ff.) attention has been drawn to the standing and competence 
of Professor Herman Ridderbos of Kampen as a New Testament scholar 
and to his special interest in the interpretation of the synoptic Gospels. 
As a matter of fact the half had not been told. For previously he had 
to his credit a distinguished dissertation on the Sermon on the Mount(De 
Strekking der Bergrede naar Matthetis, 1939) and an excellent commentary 
on Matthew (in De Korte Verklaring, 2 vols., 1941, 1946). Now the 
earlier labors have been crowned, in the volume under review, with a 
monumental biblico-theological study of the preaching of Jesus according 
to the synoptics. 


The volume may advantageously be compared with that of Geerhardus 
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Vos on The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God and the 
Church which was published in 1903 and reissuued this past year. Broadly 
speaking the same conception of the significance and scope of the kingdom 
of God appears in both volumes, which is rather remarkable in view of the 
consideration that Vos’s treatise evidently was not known to Ridderbos at 
the time that he wrote his work. If one takes into account, however, the 
fact that Ridderbos like Vos stands squarely in the stream of the Reformed 
tradition, sharing its convictions and insights, and is also a scholar of 
wide learning and rare exegetical skill, the large measure of agreement 
will not appear as a bare coincidence. It is refreshing, nevertheless, to 
receive a new reminder that after fifty years Vos’s fundamental perspect- 
ives and conclusions are by no means outmoded. 

Ridderbos’ work, on the other hand, possesses certain striking ad- 
vantages. One of the most obvious is bound up with its far greater compass. 
The earlier book is hardly more than a large tract (it was first published by 
the American Tract Society) whereas the new one is a massive and ex- 
haustive treatise. Brevity in the hands of a precise thinker like Vos is 
not necessarily a serious liability, and my impression is that his little book 
will long remain a classic because of its masterful analysis and formulation 
of various aspects of the subject. But in a brief work an author is at the 
disadvantage of being compelled to pass over many matters quickly and 
others altogether. Ridderbos has not been the victim of such necessity! 
The volume is a veritable treasure house of informative and stimulating 
exegesis of large segments of the synoptic texts. It is very satisfying 
moreover because its compass and disposition permit the most crucial 
and difficult passages to be treated at length. Whereas Vos’s work ought 
to be taken as a tonic in a single dose at least once a year, Ridderbos’ is 
so richly rewarding both in its larger analysis and in its minute details 
that, having read it, one would like to keep it at one’s elbow so as to be 
able to partake of its pabulum again and again. 

Another rather obvious advantage of the new work is its contempo- 


raneity. Because of the nature and brevity of Vos’s work, there is a mini- 


mum of critical discussion in it, though it gives pervasive evidence of 
having been written by one who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
critical viewpoints of his time and, to some extent, was addressing himself 
to a refutation of various erroneous views. But the work under review is 
distinguished by the fulness and thoroughness with which modern opinion 
is surveyed and analyzed. And bound up with this feature is another 
noteworthy emphasis. I refer to the apologetic motif of the book, which is 
not less welcome because it is rarely given much prominence in works 
proceeding from the circle of Dutch Calvinists. 
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To do full justice to the criticism of modern viewpoints in a work of 
this kind is indeed difficult. Frequently they must be treated rather suc- 
cinctly. And it is almost inevitable that they will be considered in isolation 
from the broader questions relating to their approach and in detachment 
from the framework of history in which they emerge. Thus a writer may 
be commended for a sound insight and criticized for an erroneous opinion. 
Occasionally one could wish that Ridderbos had given a broader evaluation 
of certain scholars. In connection with the reference to Cullmann’s 
“‘linear’’ interpretation, for example, it would have been desirable to 
evaluate more fully his conception of time in the light of the implications 
of eschatology. But it would perhaps be unfair to demand that he deal 
broadly with such questions when his basic concern is with exegesis rather 
than with criticism as such. And one may be grateful for the many in- 
stances where the book provides impressive refutations of opinions widely 
regarded as the assured results of criticism. Among such, mention may 
be made, by way of illustration, of the illuminating and helpful discussion 
of the significance of the parables and of the genuineness of the apocalyptic 
discourse of Mark 13. 

Though one despairs of intimating the wealth of the contents of the 
volume within the compass of this review, a brief outline may be sug- 
gestive. Following chapters dealing broadly with the modern critical 
situation and the general character of the kingdom of God in terms of its 
background and New Testament expression, the author presents two 
major chapters on the coming of the kingdom. The former of these views 
the kingdom in its fulfillment as a present reality, the latter as it retains 
a provisional character and points to future consummation. There follow 
three significant chapters on “The Gospel of the Kingdom”, in which, 


following the discussion of its grondmotief under the heading ‘‘the gospel 


of the poor”, ‘‘the new covenant”, and “the good pleasure of the Lord”, 
the two fundamental matters of the gospel as salvation and of the law in 
relation to the gospel are expounded in masterful fashion. This treatment 
is supplemented by two important chapters on ‘‘The Coming of the King- 
dom and the Church” and ‘The Coming of the Kingdom and the Lord’s 
Supper”. And the book is brought to a close with a memorable chapter on 
“The Future of the Kingdom of Heaven’’ which discusses in a fresh and 
stimulating manner the acute issue of the “imminence” of the con- 
summation. 

In observing that Ridderbos concludes that the kingdom of God in- 
volves both a present and a future aspect, nothing especially startling is 
disclosed. But the author’s treatment of this subject wins unqualified 
admiration when one takes account of the manner in which, in the con- 
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text of a thorough and minute examination of the arguments of the 
representatives of ‘‘consistent eschatology” and “realized eschatology”, 
he surveys the pertinent data and evaluates the issues with exceptional 
exegetical ability. No one perhaps has approached him in the compre- 
hensiveness of the treatment of this matter. And the discussion in this 
connection of such subjects as the kingdom in relation to Satan’s defeat 
and present working, the miracles as present power and as signs of the 
future, the parables, and the integration of Jesus’ ministry with the 
coming of the kingdom is highly rewarding. 

Reluctantly the contents of the succeeding chapters must be largely 
passed over without further comment. The final chapter, however, can 
hardly be given such an easy farewell. As one reads this discussion of 
about 75 pages —totalling perhaps 40,000 words —, one is impressed, 
first of all, with the dead earnestness with which Dr. Ridderbos faces the 
problem of the apparent imminence of the consummation as reflected in 
passages like Mark 9:1; 13:30 and Matthew 10:23. Wrede, Schweitzer, 
Dodd, Cullmann, Schniewind, Barth and others are shown, from one point 
of view or another, to have minimized or virtually suppressed certain data 
and to be guilty of gross over-simplification of the issue. But there is also 
protest against schematic or arbitrary disposition of the evidence on 
the part of conservatives as violating or obscuring the basically organic 
unity of the kingdom and its coming. In fact this insistence upon the 
recognition of the unity of the kingdom constitutes one of the major 
emphases of the book. One is grateful for the warning, expressed, for 
example, on page 86, that it is often difficult to draw a border line between 
the presence and the future realization of the salvation of the kingdom 
and that in many instances it is wrong to desire to draw such a boundary. 
All too frequently, Ridderbos says, men have been busy with atomistic 
sifting of texts into “present” and “future” utterances as if thereby the 
entire problem were disposed of. 

It is on the background of the sense of the singleness and organic unity 
of the kingdom in its coming that Ridderbos approaches the special 
problem of the last chapter. As applied to the apocalypse of Mark 13, for 
example, this entails the recognition that the materials cannot be sharply 
categorized, and that one must observe that there is a double perspective: 
one oriented to Judea and Jerusalem and the climactic events in their 
history, the other to an eschatological consummation free from such 
particularistic references. This approach, he argues persuasively, will 
not cause stumbling if one only recognizes that it is entirely in keeping 
with the true nature of prophecy. Prophecy sees the future in its com- 
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prehensiveness and complexity and thus characteristically does not sharply 
mark the stages of fulfillment which history brings to light. On this view 
the main impact made by Jesus’ teaching is due to the fact that his utter- 
ances concerning the present and the future are filled with deep earnest- 
ness and laden with real tension since they are all borne with the assurance 
that God is busy fulfilling the promises and realizing the consumma- 
tion. And all this finds its deepest ground, he adds, in Jesus’ self- 
consciousness as the Son of Man in whom God brings salvation and 
through whose glorification he will cause his kingdom to come with power 
(cf. p. 443). 

The reviewer regards the solution as basically correct, and is thankful 
for many golden words of exposition relating to particular passages. I 
might note disagreement in detail at a number of points, but it seems 
preferable to restrict myself to a more general criticism. My principal 
difficulty with the approach of the book is that, in performing the salutary 
task of underscoring the unity of the kingdom, the author stops somewhat 
short of doing justice to the differentiation of the stages of its fulfillment. 
One might have expected Ridderbos to have allowed more fully for such 
differentiation precisely because he has recognized, as few writers of our 
time have done, that the history of the coming of the kingdom is insepa- 
rably bound up with the history of Jesus the Christ. And it is exactly 
this feature, in my judgment, which permits one with considerable 
confidence to mark distinct stages in the manifestation of the kingdom. 

There is one Christ as there is one kingdom. But there inheres in the 
history of the revelation of Jesus Christ not only continuity but also the 
emergence of new divine action in word and deed which introduces distinct 
phases or aspects of the history of redemption and revelation. No fewer 
than three stages are clearly delineated: one by the incarnation leading 
to the public ministry, a second by the resurrection issuing in the exaltation 
to God’s right hand, and the third by the parousia. The distinction between 
present and future is essential and useful, but it is also somewhat too 
simple. This is true partly because one does not constantly stand at the 
same point within the gospel history. One may stand with Jesus in the 
days of his public ministry, and all that lies ahead may be viewed as a 
future realization of what is now at most only provisionally accomplished. 
But one stands at times also in the midst of the decisive accomplishment 
effected by the resurrection, and then what once was present has become 
past and the future is less embracive since it has been partially realized. 
And even before the resurrection the differentiation to be disclosed by 
this climactic event was already partially manifest. 
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The disagreement with Ridderbos at this point should not be exagger- 
ated. I have the impression that the position intimated above is largely 
implicit in his evaluation, and that he would agree in the main with the 
point just made. My judgment is, however, that the difference in emphasis 
is not without significance. If the emphasis upon the organic unity of the 
kingdom is retained, but somewhat greater account is taken of the inti- 
mations of the differentiation of its fulfillment, one may hold, for example, 
that certain passages like Matthew 10:23 may best be understood in a 
more particularistic and restricted fashion than Ridderbos allows. 

Such a difference in judgment as may develop here and there does not, 
however, temper my general enthusiasm for the book. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


F. F. Bruce: The Acts of the Apostles. London: The Tyndale Press. 
1951. 491. 25/-. 


In this volume the Head of the Department of Biblical History and 
Literature in the University of Sheffield presents Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek text of the Acts of the Apostles, with a comprehensive introduction 
and a verse by verse commentary. In the preface the author states that 
he aimed at meeting the need for a one-volume commentary on the Greek 
text of Acts, “neither too technical nor too popular for the requirements of 
ordinary students”. He adds that “the elementary character of many of 
the grammatical notes arises out of experience in the lecture-room: it is 
evident that the linguistic knowledge of many students falls far short of 
their general intellectual equipment”’ (p. vii). The author has succeeded 
very well in producing a book which is everywhere marked by accurate 
scholarship and yet is not too difficult for the ordinary student who has a 
fair knowledge of Greek. 

The author’s theological viewpoint is definitely that of supernatural, 
historic Christianity. He frankly maintains the supernatural character 
of Christianity, and the divine inspiration and historical accuracy of the 
book of Acts. For example, he says: 
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We need not quarrel with Luke because his choice of what to include 
and what to omit does not coincide with what ours would be. It need 
not be considered de rigueur in an academic study of a book of Scripture 
to ignore the factor of divine inspiration; and we may well believe that 
Luke’s selection was an ‘inspired’ selection, and one that admirably 
served his purpose (p. 16). 


The rationalistic rejection of the reality of predictive prophecy is disposed 
of with the statement that it is ‘absolutely uncritical to assume that every 
prediction that comes true must be a vaticinium ex eventu” (p. 13). In 
discussing Luke’s attitude to the supernatural, he says: 


To reject the supernatural out of hand just because it is supernatural, 
without considering the circumstances or the evidence, is as unscientific 
as to accept it uncritically. The reader’s estimate of the necessary theo- 
logical approach will of course depend on his theological outlook, on 
his attitude to the Person of Christ; but Christians who accept the 
crowning wonders of the Incarnation and Resurrection cannot logically 
deny the possibility of their being accompanied by lesser ‘signs’, especi- 
ally if these are supported by strong evidence (p. 17). 


This attitude to the supernatural is maintained throughout the book. 
It is refreshing to see the credibility of the account of the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira defended against commentators who have denied it on 
grounds of improbability (p. 134). Concerning the incident of Eutychus 
(Acts 20:9, 10) he says: ‘“‘we need not doubt that for a short time Eutychus 
was really dead in the strict medical sense of the word” (p. 373). The 
first requirement for an acceptable commentary on any portion of the 
Scriptures is that the author’s theological point of view be that of super- 
natural, historic Christianity. Mr. Bruce’s work satisfies this requirement. 
Nowhere does it cast discredit upon the supernatural features of the book 
of Acts; at a number of points it expressly defends their credibility. 

The Introduction occupies the first 64 pages of the book. It is quite 
comprehensive and is written in a lucid, readable style. The author holds 
to an early date of composition of Acts (about A. D. 62) and defends this 
thesis with telling arguments against those critics who have advocated a 
later date. In particular, he ably refutes the argument of certain negative 
critics to the effect that Acts must have been written after A. D. 70 because 
it was written later than the Gospel of Luke which, these critics hold, 
must have been written after the Fall of Jerusalem inasmuch as the Gospel 
contains predictions of that event (pp. 13 f.). 

The section on ‘‘Luke as a Historian” is excellent. The author states 
that Luke’s work, ‘‘viewed as a historical document, stands in the line of 
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descent from Thucydides’’, adding that ‘‘Luke departs from the Thucy- 
didean tradition in his attitude to the supernatural. Yet he is not an 
uncritical or credulous swallower of the miraculous’’ (pp. 15f.). Luke’s 
competence and accuracy as a historian is vigorously maintained. To 
those who have accused Luke of inaccuracies because of alleged or real 
divergences from Josephus, Bruce replies: ‘On this we may remark that 
Josephus is certainly not more distinguished for accuracy, and where we 
have simply the one author’s word against the other’s, Luke is at least as 
likely to be right as Josephus”’ (pp. 17 f.). 

In dealing with the sources of Acts, the author observes that for a great 
part of the book Luke had the advantage of personal knowledge, probably 
recorded day by day in his diary, and that he had every opportunity of 
receiving other important information from the apostle Paul, whose com- 
panion he was. Beyond this, ‘‘We may regard it as morally certain that 
one of the writers to whom Luke was indebted was Mark’’ (p. 22). It is 
held that Acts 1:1-5:16; 9:31-11:18, and possibly part of chapters 12 and 
15, may be based on underlying Aramaic documents, though some critics 
have gone too far in positing Aramaic sources back of Acts. The theory 
of Luke’s dependence on Josephus is examined and rejected as uncon- 
vincing. 

Stating that ‘There is a little scope for Form Criticism in Ac., in the 
sermons... and in the healing-miracles, the escapes from prison, and the 
story of the voyage and shipwreck’’, the author adds that “‘all we can 
deduce ...is that there was a recognized vocabulary and form for such 
narratives, which was generally followed .... The use of such moulds 
in no way affects the historicity of the narratives themselves’ (pp. 
25£.). 

With respect to the purpose of Acts, the author says that the book 
might fittingly be called ‘‘The Acts of the Risen Christ” or, “since the 
risen Christ acts through His Spirit in the Church, ‘The Acts of the Holy 
Spirit’ ”’, adding that “‘in all the book there is nothing which is unrelated 
to the Holy Spirit” (p. 30). He states that it was also Luke’s purpose to 
defend Christianity and Paul against their opponents. He declares that 
“‘Paul is Luke’s hero”’ and that Luke endeavored to show the greatness of 
Paul’s character, and also to vindicate the validity of his apostleship 
(pp. 32 f.). The agreement between Acts and the Pauline Epistles is ably 
brought out. 

The section of the Introduction dealing with the text of Acts is neces- 
sarily somewhat more technical than the rest, yet it is not too difficult for 
the student who will read it carefully. The author objects to the name 
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“Neutral Text’’ as “‘question-begging”’, and prefers to call Westcott and 
Hort’s ‘‘neutral’’ text the Alexandrian text, or the B text, after its most 
important manuscript, Codex B (Vaticanus). The Westcott and Hort 
text is criticized, as a reproduction of the 8 text, on the ground “‘that it 
follows B even where the weight of other 8 authorities is against it... 
In several places the 8 text is probably better represented by Nestle’s 
resultant text” (p. 41). 

With reference to the Western text (referred to as the 6 text throughout 
the volume), Bruce says that its claims to be the true representative of the 
original ‘‘cannot be dismissed lightly”, inasmuch as it appears in patristic 
citations earlier than the B text does, though the internal evidence for 
favoring it above the B text is not so convincing. Following a discussion 
of the claims of the 6 text, Bruce concludes: “It appears, then, that 6 is 
prior to 6, but this need not mean that B is equivalent to the original 
text .... We must take account of the possibility that there was a ‘Caesar- 
ean’ text of Ac. as well, and that it may represent the original text even 
better than B.... In any case, B is sufficiently close to the Caesarean 
text to give us confidence that whichever be the better of the two, either 
will represent with substantial faithfulness the original text of Ac.” 
(p. 46). 

The section on the text is followed by a table of the important manu- 
scripts, versions and patristic writers containing citations from Acts; 
a bibliography; a chronological table; lists of Roman emperors, rulers of 
Judaea, and Jewish high priests; a genealogical table of the descendants of 
Herod the Great; a list of abbreviations; and a detailed outline of the 
book of Acts. 

The commentary proper occupies pp. 65-481, and gives a verse by verse 
commentary on the Greek text, which is divided into sections according 
to the outline presented in the Introduction. The length of the sections 
of text varies from a verse or two to a page or two, according to the char- 
acter of the material. Following the sections of the text are textual and 
exegetical comments. Variant readings of any importance are cited and 
often commented upon. The exegetical comments indicate familiarity 
with a wide field of technical as well as general literature, and many of 
them are truly illuminating. The author’s exegesis manifests not only 
learning, but good common sense and sound judgment, and the sacred 
text is always handled in a reverent manner. The author avoids all false 
spiritualizing and sticks closely to the grammatical and historical meaning. 
The following paragraph on Paul’s voyage and shipwreck may be quoted 
as an example: 
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Human life has been very often compared to a stormy voyage. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that many readers have found in this chapter 
an allegory of the soul’s experience, or even of the history of the Church. 
Those who wish to pursue such methods of exegesis can work out the 
correspondences for themselves; here we confine ourselves to an exposi- 
tion ad litteram (p. 451). 


In discussing the apostolic council at Jerusalem (Acts 15:1-29), the 
author calls the decision of the council a ‘‘modus vivendi recommended 
to the Gentile Christians”, adding that “probably it was on much the same 
lines as the terms on which synagogues of the Dispersion found it possible 
to have some measure of intercourse with ‘God-fearing’ Gentiles — absten- 
tion from everything that savoured of idolatry and from meat from which 
the blood had not been completely drained, and conformity to the high 
Jewish code of relations between the sexes” (p. 289). It is of course a great 
problem how a moral requirement such as abstinence from fornication 
could be coupled with ceremonial matters as part of a mere practical 
modus vivendi based on considerations of expediency. In his comments 
on 15:20 the author says: “‘It seems strange to find an injunction against 
fornication coupled with food regulations. [Illicit sexual relations were, 
however, regarded very lightly by the Greeks, and zopveia was closely 
associated with several of their religious festivals. Here the word should 
probably be taken in a special sense, of breaches of the Jewish marriage 
law (Lev. xviii.), which was taken over by the Church” (p. 300). This 
still leaves the problem of whether fornication, in this “special sense”’ of 
violation of the prescriptions of Leviticus 18, is to be regarded as a moral 
or merely a ceremonial offence. And there remains the problem of how 
requirements concerning adiaphora such as eating meat containing blood 
could be made binding upon the Gentile churches. Inasmuch as the 
apostolic council of Acts 15 has in our day become the favorite arsenal of 
those who claim that the church possesses an authority to legislate for its 
members concerning various matters which are properly in the sphere of 
adiaphora, it would have been well for the author to say something about 
the bearing of this passage on the subject of liberty of conscience. The 
problems involved are no doubt difficult, but probably not insoluble. 

It is a pleasure to endorse this book heartily. Every earnest student will 
reap a rich harvest from its pages. 


JoHANNEs G. Vos 
Clay Center, Kansas 


Note: This book is available in the United States from Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Westwood, N. J., at $6.50. 
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ed. Alan Richardson: A Theological Word Book of the Bible. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1951. 290. $3.50. 


The editor of this volume was sensitive to a great need which exists in 
the church today and he was alert to the opportunity created by that 
need when he conceived and brought to accomplishment the idea of a 
volume of this type. He was also fortunate in being able to enlist the 
services of thirty other contributors who could write with the clarity 
and compactness which this volume exhibits throughout. To bring within 
the compass of such a handy book as this so much information respecting 
the key-words of the Bible and, at the same time, to have focussed 
attention upon the theological meaning of these words is an achievement. 

It is not to be expected that thirty-one contributors would express 
exactly the same viewpoint in respect either of biblical criticism or of 
theology. But that there is a critical and theological bias of a certain 
type is rather apparent and this bias is other than that of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. A few examples of the standpoint represented will suffice. 

At the outset the skeptical attitude with reference to the historical 
authenticity of the Old Testament is reflected in what Alan Richardson 
says with reference to Abraham. ‘Whether or not anything can be es- 
tablished concerning an historical Abraham from the traditions about him 
collected in Gen. 11-25, he certainly became an important symbol in Jewish 
national life and thought and in the biblical theology” (p. 12). And under 
the caption ‘‘Adam, Man” the same writer expresses what is thoroughly 
characteristic of those who are not prepared to accept the biblical re- 
presentation with respect to the creation, origin, and fall of man. ‘‘The 
time-element in the myths of Creation and Fall (as in all the biblical 
myths) must be discounted: it is not that once...God created man 
perfect and then he fell from grace. God is eternally Creator; he is eternally 
making man and holding him in being and seeing that his handiwork is 
good (Gen. 1.31). And just as creation is an eternal activity, so the ‘Fall’ 
is an ingredient of every moment of human life; man is at every moment 
‘falling’, putting himself in the centre, rebelling against the will of God. 
Adam is Everyman” (p. 14). Comment is scarcely necessary. The theo- 
logically discerning will immediately detect how radical must be our 
reconstruction of the doctrines of man’s primitive condition, of the fall, 
and of sin if we were to adopt such an interpretation. In the same article 
Richardson takes the kenotic theory of the incarnation for granted as if 
it were a settled datum of theological thinking when he says in reference 
to Philippians 2:5-11: “Paul is contrasting Christ’s action in emptying 
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himself of his divinity with Adam’s act of grasping at equality with God” 
(p. 15). A good example of the application of the documentary hypothesis 
to the interpretation of the Old Testament appears under the caption 
“Cloud”, written by L. H. Brockington. ‘‘So strongly did the ark mediate 
the presence of Yahweh that one of the early narratives (E) represents it 
as the effective guide of the Israelites through the wilderness (Num. 10.33; 
cf. Jos. 3.3 f.). How, then, did the other historians represent Yahweh’s 
presence in the desert? The J narrative records the pillar of smoke by 
day and of fire by night which guided the Israelites to Sinai (Exod. 13.21 f.). 
This is clearly dependent on the tradition that Sinai was once volcanic. 
After the Israelites had thus been guided to the sacred mount and had 
joined Yahweh there, they would naturally expect him to accompany 
them into Canaan (Exod. 33.1,3); but there seems to have been some 
hesitation about this in J’s mind, and he finally records that Hobab was 
asked to guide the Israelites (Num. 10.29-32) ... The Elohist has woven 
two, if not three, different conceptions into his story’”’ (pp. 174f.). The 
present writer does not know which is to be reprobated most, the perplexity 
introduced by the imposition of the documentary hypothesis or the easy 
assumption of discrepancy and the superficiality that goes with it. 

With reference to the subject of perdition N. H. Snaith says: ‘‘The 
idea of unending torment and punishment is being recognized more and 
more as being incompatible with the character of God”’ (p. 167). What, 
after all, is to be our criterion of what is compatible or incompatible 
with the character of God? And this is too facile a way of dealing with 
so grave a question and with those numerous passages of Scripture which 
pronounce eternal doom upon the reprobate. It is strange that the tes- 
timony of Scripture which is sustained and explicit on such a question 
should be so lightly dealt with and so difficult and obscure a passage as 
I Peter 3:18-20 should be appealed to by Alan Richardson as providing 
some hope “‘that here we have biblical sanction for the belief that those 
who in this life have had no opportunity to repent and believe are not to 
be regarded as therefore necessarily deprived of salvation’’ (pp. 63 f.). 

On such a subject as election the writers are careful to steer clear of 
the doctrine of double foreordination. N. H. Snaith, for example, in 
dealing with the question of the choosing of some and the rejection of 
others, says: ‘‘“God does indeed reject some, but this is not an arbitrary 
rejection even in the limited sense of arbitrariness which we would allow 
in his choice. His rejection is on the ground of a persistent stubbornness 
in unrepentant wickedness” (pp. 43 f.). This would mean, of course, that 
the divine discrimination finds its explanation in a human factor and 
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eliminates the pure sovereignty of God’s election to eternal life. J. K. S. 
Reid also says: ‘If the question he raised: What of those not chosen? 
his (Paul’s) reply is cautious. It consists of a warning: ‘Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?’, deprecating the right of the 
creature to subject God to inquisition ... The implication of this is that 
though logic seems to point in a certain direction, detailed certainty at 
this point is outside our grasp. To put the matter in modern terms: 
though there appear Jogically to be two classes in a developed doctrine of 
p. (predestination), that of the blessed and that of the reprobate, Paul 
is unwilling to assign real persons to these classes. They remain mere 
logical, and of course, spiritual possibilities, categories without assigned 
or assignable members” (p. 68). It was just because there was no such 
abstraction before Paul’s mind that we have the passage in question 
(Rom. 9). If anything should be clear it is this that when Paul says: 
“Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?”’, he is dealing 
with the objection which is conceived of as being uttered by man against 
the determinate counsel or ordination of God whereby one part of the 
clay is made a vessel unto honour and another part a vessel unto dis- 
honour, whereby some are vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction and 
others vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory. It is true that Paul’s 
warning deprecates ‘‘the right of the creature to subject God to inquisition”’. 
But the particular kind of inquisition that is deprecated is not at all the 
“inquisition” which recognises that God assigns men to the differing 
classes and destinies but the charge that in discriminating thus between 
men God acts unjustly or at least arbitrarily. In other words, what 
Paul challenges is the right of man to call God to account for the dis- 
crimination which he has made. Strictly speaking, it is not because men 
subject God to inquisition that Paul issues his warning but because men, 
in the recognition of his discriminative ordination, challenge God’s right 
to make such discrimination. Paul’s very language makes this apparent: 
“Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?’”’ So J. K. S. 
Reid’s exegesis evades the plain import of Paul’s polemic and issues in 
an abstraction which, if correct, would have eliminated the very objection 
which Paul is rebutting. 

One of the longer articles is that on ‘Sacrifice’ by C. R. North. It 
exhibits the scholarship which is characteristic of North. The critical 
reconstruction of Old Testament history appears, however, to underlie 
his treatment. How else, for example, could we interpret such a statement 
as this: ‘‘All the O T evidence appears to indicate that it was not until 
post-exilic times that the sin-offering came into prominence, the usual 
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offerings in pre-exilic times being the burnt-offering and the peace-offering”’ 
(p. 207)? It would take us too far afield to enter into a discussion of 
this large question. There is one other matter of less importance but of 
considerable interest on which a word might be said. North is quite 
insistent that the sacrificial ritual of the Old Testament provided only 
for the expiation of ‘‘venial transgressions’’, that is to say, ‘‘breaches of 
ritual committed in ignorance” and that these were the only sins “for 
which even the sin-offering could make expiation’’. He regards the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 9:9; 10:1, 4, 11) as recognising that 
the ritual “sacrifice could not atone for deliberate sin’ (pp. 213 f.). 
Without entering into the broad question of the kind of efficacy that 
attached to the ritual sacrifices, without denying in the least degree the 
disproportion that existed between human sin and ritual sacrifice, and 
taking full account of the intrinsic inadequacy of such sacrifice for the 
expiation of guilt, an imperfection and inadequacy recognized by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews,t we must controvert the position 
taken by North that the ritual sacrifices took account simply of “‘breaches 
of ritual committed in ignorance”. It is true that in connection with 
certain sin-offerings the offerings were provided for sins which had been 
committed, according to our English versions, “through ignorance” or 
“unwittingly” (cf. Lev. 4:2, 22, 27). Whether this is the precise force of 
the expression in Hebrew is a question. But even if we allow that this is 
the sense, namely, that these were sins committed unwittingly (cf. Lev. 
4:13, 14), it does not by any means follow that the expiatory sacrifices 
had reference merely to sins committed through ignorance.? It is sufficient 
to read Leviticus 6:1—7 to find out how difficult it would be to maintain 
this thesis. And then it must be remembered that the grand sin-offering 
of the year, the sin-offering of the great day of atonement, was for “all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even 
all their sins” (cf. Lev. 16; 21, 22, 34). Again, how could it be maintained 
that the sin referred to in Leviticus 19:20-22, for which a trespass-offering 
was prescribed as atonement, was a sin committed through ignorance? 
Hence North’s thesis that the ritual of sacrifice provided no expiation 
for deliberate sins and only for unwitting sins cannot be maintained in 
the light of the evidence. The appeal to Hebrews 9:9; 10:1, 4, 11 in support 
of his thesis is quite irrelevant. The point of the writer is not to distinguish 


* Cf. for a discussion of this question Patrick Fairbairn: The Typology 
of Scripture (Edinburgh, 1876), Vol. II, pp. 306 ff. 
2 Cf. Patrick Fairbairn: op. cit., pp. 327 ff. 
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between unwitting and deliberate sins. The point is simply the intrinsic 
inefficacy of these ritual services and the inadequacy of the blood of bulls 
and goats for the removal of sin, whether the sin be unwitting or deliberate. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Frank E. Gaebelein: Christian Education in a Democracy. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1951. xii, 305. $4.00. 

Henry P. Van Dusen: God in Education. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1951. 128. $2.00. 


Since secularism in American life and education is considerably more 
epidemic than the common cold it is perhaps not too surprising to find 
some agreement on the nature of the symptoms and the name of the 
disease. Although the two books above propose radically different remedies, 
both begin with a study of the alarming symptoms. The first book is 
evangelical in its standpoint. It is the report of a special committee 
appointed by the National Association of Evangelicals to study the 
philosophy and practice of Christian education. In twelve chapters it 
deals with the general principles of Christian education and surveys 
educational practice in public and private schools and colleges, Bible 
schools, the church, and the home. 

Dr. Van Dusen’s little book is called appropriately a “‘tract” and is 
concerned with the problem of religion in public education, a question 
which is discussed in one chapter of the larger book. Dr. Van Dusen 
argues for the solution espoused by the International Council of Religious 
Education. The schools should teach Religion. ‘Beneath and behind the 
several specific faiths, certainly those which are found in any strength 
among Americans, there lie a common body of beliefs...” (p. 75). It 
is this “common core” which should be taught. Dr. Van Dusen quotes 
from a report of the American Council on Education which spells out ‘‘the 
presuppositions of such a ‘common core’” (idem). The quotation speaks 
of religion as quest for communion with an ineffable Ultimate Reality 
symbolized in personal terms, and given concrete embodiment in creed, 
cult, and conduct. 

As an alternative to ‘common core” religious instruction, Dr. Van 
Dusen suggests courses in each of the ‘three great faiths’ taught separately, 
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so long as such teaching is objective and not “‘an instrument of sectarian 
propaganda”’ (pp. 76 f.). 

Such a reunion of education and “religion’’ Dr. Van Dusen sees as a 
return to the Graeco-Roman-Jewish-Christian “great tradition” of the 
West, in which the antithesis of Cartesian-Kantian dualism will be tran- 
scended in a new and modern synthesis. If the Graeco-Roman-Jewish- 
Christian-Cartesian-Kantian Synthesis seems like an overly long freight 
train, remember that some of the cars are empties. No Jew, Catholic, or 
Protestant who holds seriously to the faith of his fathers could accept the 
‘common core’’ as defined in this book. Non-sectarian religion is religion 
without conviction, which is a contradiction in terms. 

The Van Dusen proposal is considered, in substance, along with other 
proposals for relieving the secularism of American education, in chapter 
four of Christian Education in a Democracy. Bishop Leslie R. Marston, 
the author of that chapter, handles the problem in an able manner, and 
concludes, ‘‘Under a democratic state even a nation traditionally Christian 
cannot commit the responsibility for religious instruction to the public 
schools if the democratic guarantee of full religious freedom is to be main- 
tained inviolate by the separation of Church and State’’ (p. 91). 

This conclusion may well be judged valid even by one who agrees with 
Van Dusen in holding that the constitution forbids only a national state 
church and not (as interpreted by the Supreme Court in the McCollum 
case) any state support of religion. 

From a practical standpoint, evangelicals may be grieved to see public 
education striving for a religious neutrality that cannot be achieved, but 
they must prefer such a situation to the direct inculcation of Modernism 
or a pagan state-cult of ‘Americanism’ (cf. Christian Education in a 
Democracy, pp. 87-89). 

Is there a positive solution with which Bible-believers may be chal- 
lenged? There is, but the N. A. E. report fails dismally in presenting that 
challenge. After concluding that religion cannot be taught in public 
school Marston only proposes that more religion be taught in the church 
and home. Concerning the Christian day school he remarks, “So necessary 
and so inseparable from general education is religious training considered 
by certain religious bodies, that their communicants have withdrawn their 
children in appreciable numbers from the public schools and are educating 
them in Christian schools at heavy expense” (pp. 94 f.). This is far from 
an endorsement of the Christian school! 

Since the N. A. E. has established a National Association of Christian 
Schools, one would expect this book to contain a strong endorsement of the 
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movement. But the same lukewarmness is evident throughout. Only 
four pages in the whole book are given to a direct consideration of the 
Christian elementary school (pp. 105-108). There is no adequate discussion 
of the responsibility Scripture places on Christian parents in this matter. 
Such statements as this in the first chapter are found throughout the book: 
“‘And if they desire to supplement the teaching of home and Church, an 
increasing number will be looking to nonpublic institutions” (p. 6). In 
the last chapter, “‘The Unfinished Business of Christian Education”, 
the only reference to the need for Christian elementary schools is this: 
“A country the size of America has room for many more Christian ele- 
mentary and secondary schools than now exist” (p. 284). If there were 
not ministers and laymen in N. A. E. circles with far more conviction than 
their leaders exhibit, there would surely be no need for an association of 
Christian day schools! 

But what of the main concerns of this important N. A. E. document? 
There is here an interesting parallel with the efforts of Dr. Van Dusen. 
Dr. Gaebelein and the evangelicals working with him are also seeking a 
‘common core” for Christian education, but within the framework of 
evangelical Christianity. Their emphasis on evangelical ecumenicity is 
great. ‘‘The basic Biblical philosophy is common to all evangelicals’’ 
(pp. 283 f.). The members of the committee responsible for the book 
“submerged” (p. 15) their denominational views. ‘‘Arminians and Cal- 
vinists, Baptists and paedo-Baptists, . . . have co-operated on the common 
ground of inspired Scripture, the great truths of redemption, and Christian 
life and service’’ (idem). The “practical ecumenicity” of Bible conferences 
(pp. 232 f.) is commended, and stress is laid on the undenominational and 
interdenominational aspects of the Sunday school movement. These and 
other fields of evangelical cooperation are seen as a history-making ‘‘draw- 
ing together of Bible-believing Christians for work and fellowship on a 
basis transcending denominational lines” (p. 234). 

The Liberal formula for ‘‘submerging’”’ and “transcending” doctrinal 
differences was ‘“‘no creed but Christ’. Such an approach is by no means 
missing from this book. ‘‘Jesus Christ is not a sectarian Person; bigger 
than any human‘attempt to define His significance, He is Himself the 
answer. Education is not theory, it is life; and the truest solution of its 
problem lies not in abstract principles but in a living Person’’ (p. 17). 

Calvinism, at least, has been successfully submerged, if not transcended: 
“regeneration is received through the exercise of faith’’ (p. 29). As will be 
seen, the doctrine of the covenant is completely omitted. 

But the position of the book is not one of doctrinal indifferentism. 
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Barthianism and neo-orthodoxy as well as modernism are vigorously 
rejected (cf. pp. 15, 16, 222). 

The development of the philosophy of Christian Education in the book 
is quite disappointing. The foundation is said to be the centrality of 
Jesus Christ. Then the ‘implications for education” of this foundation 
are considered (pp. 26-36) in terms of John 17:3: Humanity — the pupil; 
God the Father — the Eternal Administrator; Jesus Christ — the Teacher- 
Redeemer; Eternal Life — the living knowledge taught. This section is 
poorly organized, and often vague. Both the construction as a whole and 
individual passages are open to misunderstanding in the direction of the 
neo-orthodox Christology. But the most serious difficulty is the incom- 
pleteness of the whole treatment. It is impossible to by-pass an explicit 
Biblical theology in setting up a philosophy of Christian education. Theo- 
logical doctrines which are in dispute among evangelicals cannot be dis- 
regarded as of secondary importance, for they are determinative of large 
areas of educational theory and practice; indeed, they influence all of it. 

A notable example is the Reformed doctrine of the Covenant. Both in 
theory and in practice there is a wide divergence between the view which 
regards the children of believers as members of the church of Christ who 
are ‘distinguished from the world...and united with believers’? by 
baptism and the view which compels parents and teachers to regard the 
little ones as unsaved subjects of evangelism until such time as they can 
give evidence of a credible experience of conversion. There is no denying 
that in practice as well as in theory those who have really believed this 
doctrine have had a sense of responsibility with regard to the character 
and intensity of Christian education that has been peculiar to them. 

In discussing the educational work of the church, the report puts the 
Sunday school first, lists the pulpit third, and omits any mention whatso- 
ever of the catechetical program which occupies such an important place 
in the educational activity of a church which believes in the Covenant. 

The doctrine of common grace, with its enormous implications for the 
Christian attitude toward worldly culture, is another theological issue 
which must be met squarely before the fundamentals of Christian educa- 
tional philosophy can be developed. The relation of the church to the 
kingdom is another such question. 

But the list is endless. The understanding that a man has of what the 
Bible teaches will obviously control the application he makes of its teach- 
ings in any field. Theology is central. Errors will be greatly multiplied in 
the application of principles derived from it. True evangelical ecumenicity 
has a great task: come to grips with the basic theological problems which 
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divide the church and resolve them in the light of the Word. True progress 
will never be made by “submerging” them. 

It is encouraging to see that the report recognizes that there is a question 
as to how far evangelicals should go “in a common development of this 
over-all philosophy” (p. 284). It concludes: “‘Conviction is to the Bible- 
believing Christian a precious thing, and in the light of conscientious 
difference of opinion there would seem to be no valid objection to the 
thoroughgoing systematization of the basic evangelical philosophy accord- 
ing to various emphases’’ (idem). 

This review of problems raised by this important book does not indicate 
the wealth of information and challenge that it contains. It will repay 
careful reading and forms an excellent basis for rewarding discussion, Its 
preparation is a service to all who are interested in Christian education and 
should be of great encouragement to those engaged in that work. “ ‘Let 
it be one of the greatest virtues on earth faithfully to train other people’s 
children; very few people, almost none, in fact, do this for their own’ ”’ 
(Martin Luther, quoted on p. 209). 


EpmunpD P. CLOWNEY 


Westfield, New Jersey 


C. van der Waal: Antithese of Synthese? Enschede: J. Boersma. 1951. 
511. 


The sub-title of this volume is De Oecumenische Beweging Beschreven 
en Getoetst; that is, The Ecumenical Movement Described and Tested. 

The first chapter, which is in the nature of a brief introduction, stresses 
the need of determining whether the ecumenical movement is of God or 
of men and posits the Word of God as the one and only touchstone. The 
following three chapters give a full account of the rise and growth of the 
movement. The author finds its roots in such organizations as the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, the Student Christian Movement, and the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. He describes its development in the 
Movement for Practical Christianity, which was pioneered by Séderblom 
and held conferences at Stockholm in 1925 and at Oxford in 1937, the 
Movement for Faith and Order, which met at Lausanne in 1927 and at 
Edinburgh in 1937, and the International Missionary Council, which 
convened at Edinburgh in 1910, at Jerusalem in 1928, at Tambaram. 
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Madras, in 1938, and at Whitby, Ontario, in 1947. The movement reached 
its high point to date in the launching of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam in 1948. The fifth chapter is entitled, The Judgment of 
Scripture on the Ecumenical Movement. The remaining two chapters deal 
with the response of de Gereformeerde Kerken of the Netherlands to the 
movement. 

This volume is perhaps the most refreshing that the reviewer has been 
privileged to read in the course of a decade or more. That it excels in 
contemporaneity goes. without saying. This is indeed ‘the ecumenical 
century of the churches” (p. 9). It is hardly an exaggeration to assert 
that, whether for good or for evil, the ecumenical movement is over- 
whelming the churches. Another commendable feature of this book is its 
full documentation. All too often the movement under consideration is 
spoken of with great emotional fervor but little regard for fact. It is 
evident that this author is deeply concerned to base his judgment on fact 
and that he knows whereof he speaks. Again, in a day when almost all 
the reputed leaders of Christendom are employing their best efforts toward 
the furthering of ecumenicity it is heartening to meet a writer who refuses 
to cower before great names but courageously contradicts, when he thinks 
them wrong, such men as John R. Mott, J. H. Oldham, E. Stanley Jones, 
William Temple, H. P. Van Dusen, Reinhold Niebuhr, John A. Mackay, 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, H. Kraemer, and W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Still 
another virtue of this volume is that it dares to examine in the light of their 
actual teachings and practices the orthodox-sounding language so fre- 
quently employed by the modern advocates of ecumenicity. For instance, 
when the World Council lauds Christ as ‘‘God and Saviour”, praises God 
for ‘‘the mighty work of His Holy Spirit’’ whereby representatives of many 
churches in many lands are assembled to discover that, notwithstanding 
their differences, they are ‘‘one in Jesus Christ’’, and declares that the 
church is called upon ‘‘to preach the gospel to every creature’’, it is not 
taken for granted that such terminology is meant in the sense in which the 
historic Christian church has been wont to use it. What the reviewer 
admires most of all in van der Waal is that in utter fearlessness he applies 
the touchstone of the objective Word of God to a movement the Christian- 
ity of which is not merely regarded as a matter of course by the great 
majority of Churches, but which is almost universally lauded as supremely 
Christian. 

The author’s evaluation of the ecumenical movement is uncompromis- 
ingly condemnatory. As he weighs the movement in the balances of Holy 
Scripture, he finds it decidedly wanting. What completely vitiates it in 
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his judgment is its rejection of the Bible as the infallible Word of God. 
In bringing this accusation he does not assert that Modernist domination 
has been complete from the beginning, nor does he overlook the powerful 
influence of the dialectic theology on the movement in recent decades. 
While granting readily that this theology constitutes a reaction from the 
older Modernism, he emphatically refuses to acknowledge it as Neo- 
Orthodoxy. Contrariwise, because of its refusal to identify the Bible with 
the Word of God, as do the creeds of the Reformation age, he describes 
it as ‘‘nothing else than a new form of the seemingly rejected philosophy 
of the Modernists” (p. 295). ‘‘The anti-Christian character of the ecumen- 
ical movement”’ is said to appear in the fact that “‘it refuses to bow before 
God’s Word” (p. 298). 

The author takes the unqualified position that Modernism is not 
Christianity but a false religion, and he substantiates his conviction that 
the ecumenical movement is dominated by Modernism by pointing out 
that the movement represents a break with historic Christianity. He 
quotes, for instance, from Van Dusen’s World Christianity to the effect 
that not one of the great historic theologies of the church, not even the 
theologies of the ecumenical councils, can offer the building materials for 
a healthy and lasting theology adequate for world-Christianity, and that 
there is great need of a new formulation of the gospel in the language of the 
present century (pp. 299 f.). 

It is a matter of common knowledge that exponents of the ecumenical 
movement are wont to appeal, in support of their brand of ecumenicity, to 
Jesus’ prayer in John seventeen for the unity of His church. Van der Waal 
argues convincingly that they have no right whatever thus to apply that 
petition. Jesus did not pray for the unity of true churches and false 
churches, of believers and unbelievers, but for the unity of those who 
would believe on Him through the Word of the apostles and would abide 
in that Word (p. 276). “Christ did not pray for a paradoxical, all-inclusive 
church, but for an orthodox church, right in doctrine, and living a life that 
springs from evangelical teaching’’ (p. 286). . 

In condemning the ecumenical movement the volume under review 
uses strong language. It is said to be a manifestation of the working of 
Satan operating as an angel of light (p. 245). Through it Satan is said to 
be striving to destroy the antithesis of church and world and to identify 
the two (p. 268). It is spoken of as the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Revelation seventeen that the church of the new covenant will play the 
harlot (p. 269). It is said to unite in one great synthesis all who seek after 
God and thus to obliterate the boundary between true and false and to 
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nullify the conflict that began in Paradise and continues through the 
history of the church (p. 297). Churches which name themselves for the 
Protestant Reformation but have joined the ecumenical movement are 
said to have renounced the Reformation by the toleration of heresy (p. 298). 
The tolerance and compromise which are characteristic of the movement 
are said to exalt themselves above the Word of God and thus to be leading 
the church to destruction (p. 305). No doubt, in these days of doctrinal 
indifference and theological pusillanimity many will condemn such lan- 
guage as un-Christian, but the reviewer is convinced that this language is 
truthful and that it is high time that the truth about the ecumenical 
movement be stated so vigorously. To do so is genuinely Christian. 

Evidently van der Waal is a minister in the “‘liberated’’ churches that 
came out of de Gereformeerde Kerken of the Netherlands in 1944, primarily 
because of a difference concerning an important aspect of the covenant of 
grace. One can hardly help wondering whether it has proved possible for 
him to discuss without prejudice the attitude toward the ecumenical 
movement of the communion with which he has parted company. As a 
matter of fact he does seem to have become guilty of some exaggeration 
when asserting that the church concerned is “‘in the grasp’’ of the ecumen- 
ical movement (p. 391). One wonders also whether he actually rejects the 
doctrines of common grace and the pluriformity of the church or merely 
militates against alleged abuses, within de Gereformeerde Kerken, of these 
teachings of the historic Reformed churches (p. 383). However, beyond 
all doubt van der Waal is on good ground when he describes the response 
of that denomination to the ecumenical movement as vacillating and 
compromising. 

Ever since their founding in the previous century de Gereformeerde 
Kerken of Holland have been held in exceedingly high esteem by Calvinists 
the world over. In recent decades, however, there have appeared signs 
that the gold is becoming dim. There is not in that communion a full 
awareness of the peril of Modernism, both old and new, in general, and of 
the Modernist ecumenical movement in particular. It is disturbing, for 
instance, to be informed that so greatly respected a theologian as Professor 
F. W. Grosheide did indeed in the periodical Belijden en Beleven criticize 
E. Stanley Jones’s The Christ of the American Road as superficial and 
vague because of its insufficient emphasis on the doctrines of sin and 
atonement, but fell short of denouncing it as Modernist and hence anti- 
Christian. And it is truly alarming to learn that the daily paper Trouw 
described the same book as “‘Americanism at its best’’ and expressed the 
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hope that it might meet with response from many of the author’s country- 
men (p. 309, n.). As for the attitude of de Gereformeerde Kerken to the 
ecumenical movement, it is undeniable, sad to say, that in 1946 they 
became a constituent member of the International Missionary Council, 
that under their guidance the Reformed Churches in Indonesia united with 
the Indonesian Ecumenical Council of Churches, which is associated with 
the World Council, and that, in spite of the heartening fact that their 
General Synod of 1948 refused to become affiliated with the World Council 
of Churches, to the present day some of their influential leaders continue 
to advocate membership in that organization. 

One could wish that van der Waal had seen fit to discuss much more 
fully than he does in this volume such organizations as the National 
Association of Evangelicals and the International Council of Christian 
Churches. His criticism of the former is severe. He accuses it of compro- 
mising with Modernism (pp. 211-215), and the reviewer is convinced that 
this charge contains a modicum of truth. His criticism of the International 
Council is less severe, but he does have serious misgivings also concerning 
that organization (pp. 215-220). He fears not only that the Council may 
seek to perform that which is properly the task of the church, but is also 
concerned lest the Council, by minimizing doctrinal differences among 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Baptists, may do on a small scale what the 
World Council is doing on a large scale. In short, he wonders whether the 
International Council too may not be seeking unity at the expense of 
truth. At no point, however, does the author show an awareness of the 
fact that many of the constituent members of the National Association of 
Evangelicals and the International Council are infected with such grave 
errors as Modern Dispensationalism, which not only holds a quite inade- 
quate view of the church and the kingdom but also does violence to salva- 
tion by grace in the old dispensation and the continuing validity of the 
decalogue in the new, and Wesleyan Arminianism, which, although not in 
every particular the equivalent of Dutch Remonstrantism, is nevertheless 
because of its autosoterism accurately described as inconsistent super- 
naturalism and a compromise with Modernist naturalism. Both the 
National Association of Evangelicals and the International Council of 
Christian Churches are of American origin, and apparently van der Waal 
has no great familiarity with American Fundamentalism. Yet it is difficult 
to suppress the wish that he had instituted a thorough search for a Scrip- 
tural answer to the question whether Calvinists may cooperate in ecclesi- 
astical councils, not only with Lutherans and Baptists, but also with 
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Arminians and Dispensationalists that call themselves “Bible-believing”’. 
Such a study might have proved of great value to the Reformed churches 
of many lands. 

It must be added regretfully that nothing is said in this volume con- 
cerning cooperation among churches that can recognize one another as 
Reformed. The Reformed Ecumenical Synod is slighted. Yet here, if 
anywhere, there would seem to be room for, and even need of, ecumenicity 
and synthesis. 

Evidently such matters lay beyond the author’s purview as he wrote 
this book. What he had in mind was to evaluate in the light of Scripture 
that Modernist-controlled ecumenical movement which has culminated 
in the formation of the World Council of Churches. That task he has 
performed valiantly and, this reviewer is convinced, correctly. Of Christi- 
anity and Modernism there can be no synthesis whatever; their relation- 
ship to each other is solely one of antithesis. And the Christian church 
of this day has no greater need than a mighty emphasis on that antithesis. 
What the church needs more than anything else at this juncture is not 
union, but division on that issue. Such division is prerequisite to true 
ecumenicity. 


R. B. Kuper 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. B. Pusey: The Minor Prophets. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 
1950. 2 vols. 427, 504. $3.50 per volume. 


“Theological section? Oh, yes. Downstairs —turn right.... Light? 
Grope around. You'll find the switch.” 

Thus directed he descends —in old clothes because by now he has 
learned what to expect of the theological sections of off-the-beaten-track 
second-hand book shops. An hour or so later he emerges, perhaps having 
discovered nothing more relevant than a copy of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
Key to the Scriptures. 

The alternative for the seminarian or young, library-gathering pastor 
in need of some of the good old biblical commentaries was to entreat the 
kind attention of better stocked foreign book sellers — via weekly air-mails 
and not omitting the American dollars advanced on account. 

Such loss of treasured time is no longer the necessary evil it was, thanks 
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to the now well-known flood of new editions of many of the most sought- 
after of the old standard commentaries. Among these is E. B. Pusey’s 
The Minor Prophets, a classic of the last century, now reappearing as an 
addition to, and in uniform binding with, the new edition of Barnes’s Notes. 

Does the fact that there is today a great need for the reappearance of 
these old conservative commentaries mean that, meanwhile, believing 
scholarship has been missing or remiss? Not necessarily so. For — to 
generalize and yet with some accuracy — whereas among scholars of 
modern hue a writer’s views are nothing if they do not bristle with the 
latest, conservatives recognize that the Spirit has led believing scholar- 
ship in the past into a solid apprehension of His revelation in the Word. 
This is not to say that the Spirit-taught church now and until the con- 
summation may anticipate the breaking forth of no new light from the 
Word, nor does it mean that we are unaware of light lately shed from newly 
found sources upon the Word. But may it not be that the church’s believing 
scholarship in this particular period, by and large, considered such supple- 
mentary new light to be more effectively broadcast in literary forms other 
than entire new commentaries? 

In spite of their new dress, these older commentaries in their orientation 
to the course of literary criticism, archaeological and philological develop- 
ments, and historical reconstructions are naturally not tracts for our 
times. Yet, for the reason stated above, they retain their usefulness to 
the church throughout its history. Pusey does not evaluate the hypothesis 
of cultic prophets or scrutinize the writings of the Twelve for possible 
traces of a ritual of the enthronement festival. Nevertheless, today’s 
and tomorrow’s serious student of the Minor Prophets will find in Pusey’s 
exposition an excellent introduction to this portion of the Word. 

The two volumes of the new edition are of handier size than formerly. 
The print on the reduced page is small — exceedingly so in the footnotes. 
In the treatment of each of the Twelve there is a full Introduction, followed 
by the verse-by-verse commentary. In the latter, Pusey’s frequent 
stringing of quotations from other writers at the end of his own remarks, 
though at times homiletically suggestive, had been better omitted in 
the interests of clear exegesis unencumbered by excess verbiage. Remarks 
on the Hebrew original are kept in the footnotes and, therefore, those 
acquainted with Hebrew will often find that here, as in legal documents, 
the decisive points of exegesis are in the fine print. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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William Shaw Kerr: A Handbook on the Papacy. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1951. 322. $4.75. 


The Anglican bishop of Down and Dromore lists his recreations in Who's 
Who as fishing and controversy, and in controversy he qualifies easily as a 
strong reasoner. Concentrating upon the single error of the Pope’s suprem- 
acy, he exposes it as a falsehood erected upon pretensions, frauds, and 
perversions of Scripture and history. He surveys the facts and the evi- 
dence, beginning with the New Testament and continuing through the 
history of the church with the fathers, the councils, the middle ages, down 
to the decree of the Pope’s infallibility at the Vatican Council in 1870. 
The vulnerability, and indeed the claim, of Rome is that the bishop of 
Rome has always been supreme and infallible; this fiction is blasted by 
fifty-six separate instances in fifty-six short chapters. All is clear, sharp 
and irrefutable. Here is the complete failure in New Testament times to 
recognize Peter as supreme or infallible; here is father after father who 
rejected the supremacy of the bishop of Rome; here are the Semi-arian 
Pope, the Monothelite Pope, the Pelagian Pope, disreputable and blood- 
thirsty and inquisitorial Popes, and Popes who excommunicated Popes; 
the forgeries of the Donation of Constantine and the Isidorian Decretals; 
and the Vatican Council, where the scholarly minority were helpless 
against the Pope’s machine. Here is a book to bring up short any who 
are falling away toward Rome, or on the other hand to be used in winning 
Romanists to the gospel. It is a handbook, popular, scholarly, of fifty-six 
easy lessons in the logic of controversy. 

We suggest that the case would be more sound if it were unencumbered 
by two typically Anglican principles: the authority of tradition, and the 
episcopate. The author speaks of Protestantism today as “relying on 
the faith as guaranteed by Scripture and tradition’’ (p. 86), and of course 
also he fails to see that the initial error of setting up bishops in the early 
church opened the way to the supremacy of the Pope. Only when Scripture 
is given its place of sole authority, and when the Scriptural form of church 
government with its equality of elders is received as the divinely-given 
order, is the polemic constructed upon good foundations. But this is 
not to minimize the usefulness of this handbook in the battle against 
Rome. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Norval Geldenhuys: Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1951. iv, 685. $6.00. 


Readers of this Journal have known for some time that Reformed 
scholars under the general editorship of Dr. N. B. Stonehouse have been 
at work preparing The New International Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. This is the first volume to appear. If the standard set by this 
initial portion is maintained throughout, the series will be one of the most 
valuable tools for biblical study at the disposal of the student. 

The first thirty pages are devoted to introductory material: authorship, 
sources, time and place of writing, style, trustworthiness, purpose, and 
special characteristics. Much is packed into these pages. One could wish 
that an additional page or two could have been claimed in order to show 
that other persons who theoretically might have written the book are 
ruled out by one consideration or another, strengthening the case for 
Lukan authorship. The priority of Mark is accepted, but not the “proto- 
Luke” hypothesis. A date prior to 70 A. D. is preferred, but a somewhat 
later date is regarded as a possibility. The chapter on the historical trust- 
worthiness of Luke is unaccountably brief and is couched in generalities 
or quotations. No notice is taken of the revival of negative viewpoints by 
Riddle, J. Knox and others. 

Next comes a brief outline of the Gospel, then a chapter on bibliography 
divided into two parts, the one consisting of works on Luke’s Gospel, the 
other listing books on background and special materials relevant to the 
present study. Lives of Christ are not included (except for Edersheim), 
though it is clearly stated that they are indispensable for the study of 
Luke. Writers most frequently cited in the commentary are Creed, 
Greydanus, Klostermann, Luce, T. W. Manson, Plummer, Schlatter, 
Strack-Billerbeck, and Zahn. Godet is used sparingly, more at the close 
than at the beginning. One of the finest features of the whole work is the 
use made of German and Dutch writers either by quotation or statement of 
viewpoint, so that the English reader who would normally be shut off 
from these treasures has them immediately accessible. The author has 
ranged far and wide to bring together pertinent materials to enrich his 
finished product. Everywhere there is evidence of broad and discerning 
scholarship. 

The commentary proper is laid out on the following plan: (1) the 
portion of the text of Luke to be considered (according to the English 
Revised Version), (2) a few lines of introduction giving the setting for 
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the text and possibly its relation to the plan of the Gospel as a whole, 
(3) the exposition, which is sometimes verse by verse, sometimes by groups 
of verses, (4) a short section giving some spiritual application from the 
passage, (5) critical and exegetical notes dealing with Greek words and 
phrases, variant textual readings, and crucial items of interpretation. 
Various authorities are cited here, whether in support of the author’s 
position or in disagreement with it. As a rule, the reader finds a statement 
of the reasons for rejecting opposing views. Of these several features the 
fourth is the least essential. As an attempt to add a warm, practical 
touch to the commentary, it is commendable, yet it suffers almost in- 
evitably from moralizing and indulging in the prosaic. Occasional rather 
than uniform inclusion of such a section would probably have been more 
effective. 

Mention should be made of the special notes interspersed through the 
book on a variety of subjects such as the enrollment under Augustus, the 
virgin birth, demon possession, fasting, the Son of Man, the resurrection. 
Then there is an excursus on the day and date of the crucifixion. Here the 
author concludes that there is no disagreement between the Synoptists and 
John, both teaching that Christ was crucified on the 15th Nisan after 
instituting the Communion on the previous evening. The day of the 
crucifixion was Friday. Readers will find this review of an old and thorny 
question most informative. 

Liberals are sure to pounce on the harmonizing tendency manifest 
throughout the commentary and pronounce it the refuge of obscurantism. 
But it should be said in fairness to the author that his efforts to square 
the Lukan version of various incidents with apparent parallels in the 
other Gospels are marked by sobriety and earnest search for the truth. 
Two of the most difficult, the centurion of Capernaum and the blind man 
of Jericho, should be examined as good illustrations of the author’s methods 
and results. 

Repeatedly one is reminded that the artistic development of the story 
of Jesus through the pen of Luke must be borne in mind as more important 
than chronological sequence of events. A real problem remains in this 
matter of order, however, in view of Luke’s professed plan of composition 
as set forth in the prologue. 

One hesitates to endorse ‘the view set forth concerning the sin against 
the Holy Spirit. “Sins against Jesus in His state of humiliation will be 
forgiven, because the revelation of His divine glory whilst He is thus 
entering on the way of suffering as the lowly Son of Man is, as it were, 
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held in abeyance. But after His ascension, when He will reveal the truth 
clearly through the Holy Ghost (in the Pentecostal miracle, in the preach- 
ing of His church, etc.), it will not be forgiven to a man if he deliberately 
blasphemes against the Holy Ghost in the full light of His activity, e. g. 
by characterising His operations as the work of the devil” (pp. 349 f.). 
Yet there is no evidence of any attempt during the early days of the 
church to ascribe the Spirit’s activities to the evil one. On the other hand, 
exactly this condition existed when our Lord performed certain of his 
miracles in the presence of the Jewish leaders. The Markan setting for 
the sin against the Spirit favors its reference to our Lord’s earthly ministry, 
when his works of power were perversely misinterpreted and assigned to 
demonic agency. Christ is always the touchstone of spiritual destiny, 
whether in the Gospels, the Acts, or in later days. Witness his words 
against the cities of Galilee. 

Generally speaking, Geldenhuys displays a sound hermeneutic. One 
should read his treatment of the story of the rich man and Lazarus, 
where he gives convincing reasons for regarding it as a parable rather than 
an actual occurrence. His handling of the genealogy in chapter three is 
very satisfying as he shows why Luke should be regarded as giving the 
family tree of Mary rather than that of Joseph. Prophetic passages are 
interpreted in accordance with the amillennial position, which is assumed 
throughout without argumentation. This will not satisfy all readers, but 
of course one cannot expect a discussion of broad prophetic patterns in a 
commentary. That would require a separate book. 

Beyond question, this work deserves a high rank among the best exposi- 
tions of the third Gospel. One will no doubt still feel the need of keeping 
Plummer at hand. But the strength of this volume lies in its consistent 
conservatism backed by ample scholarship and winsomely presented. Other 
works have been written from the same general standpoint, but this one 
is full and up to date. It presents gleanings in many fields combined with 
much original toil on the part of an able student of the Word. 

The publisher deserves a word of commendation for the pleasing format 
of this volume and its sturdy construction. Proof reading is well above 
average. A few slips were noted: house for hour (p. 382), date for 
data (p. 652), afipuwv for afiuwy (p. 548) and éxetvoy for éxeivov 
(p. 665). 


Everett F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
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ed. H. H. Rowley: The Old Testament And Modern Study. Essays by 
Members of The Society for Old Testament Study. New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1951. xxxii, 405. $6.00. 


The present volume, issued under the able editorship of H. H. Rowley 
of Manchester, aims to present a survey of study done in the field of Old 
Testament during the past thirty years. By means of sich a survey it’ 
hopes to bring out ‘‘the changes that have come about and the new trends 
that have appeared” (p. iii). The project of preparing a volume of this 
kind was decided upon at the fiftieth meeting of the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study. There are twelve essays and an introduction, all written by 
members of the Society. Some of these members, such as Professors 
Albright, Baumgartner and Eissfeldt, are honorary. The remainder, 
however, are British scholars, and thus the volume largely reflects the 
viewpoint of active members of the Society. 

A glance at the contents will make it clear that this is not a work to be 
read once and then discarded. It is rather a compendium of useful informa- 
tion which should serve for some time to come. This is particularly true 
of the two articles by W. F. Albright, in which the reader is treated to a 
survey of archaeological discovery in Palestine and the remainder of the 
ancient Near East during the past thirty years. Two other articles are 
also deserving of special mention, that by North on the criticism of the 
Pentateuch and that of Ejissfeldt on the prophetical literature. Both of 
these essays devote considerable space to the work of recent Scandinavian 
scholars and thus serve to acquaint the reader with a recent important 
development in Old Testament research. 

All of the contributors write from a standpoint in which the Old Testa- 
ment is not regarded as the infallible Word of God. It is true that the Old 
Testament is accepted as ‘“‘the very word of God, ranking second only to 
the person of Christ Himself’ (p. 347). This designation, however, does 
not seem to be used in the sense in which it has generally been understood 
in the historic Christian church. 

In this volume the conservative attitude toward the Old Testament — 
the attitude, incidentally, which has characterized the Christian church 
since its inception and which was also held by our Lord — is practically 
unnoticed. It is however, mentioned in the Editor’s Introduction — one 
of the most important sections of the book — in the following words: 
“For while many of them (i. e., conservative scholars) had considerable 
learning, they made little secret of the fact that they were employing their 
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learning to defend positions which were dogmatically reached. Their work 
had little influence, therefore, amongst scientific scholars who were con- 
cerned only with the evidence, and the conclusions to which it might 
naturally lead” (p. xv). 

This statement calls for comment. It is true enough that conservative 
scholars have undergirded their research with presuppositions which have 
influenced their attitude. Indeed the Christian scholar, if he is to be 
consistently Christian in his investigation, cannot consider any hypothesis 
to be legitimate which is not consonant with the basic presuppositions 
upon which the Christian faith rests. From the Christian point of view 
a true concern for the evidence must include all evidence. One who pro- 
ceeds upon Christian-theistic presuppositions must recognize that the field 
to be investigated — whatever that field may be — derives its meaning and 
interpretation from God alone. A true concern for the evidence will 
recognize this fact, and in interpreting the field of investigation will mani- 
fest itself in an endeavor, as consistently as possible, to think God’s re- 
vealed thoughts after Him. Hence, we cannot agree that those who have 
refused to deal seriously with the claims of the Old Testament to be a 
divine revelation can be identified as those whose concern is only with the 
evidence. 

By way of example we may point to the once tremendous popularity of 
the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen view of Israel’s religious development. It is 
true that the influence of conservative scholars upon the expounders of 
this reconstruction was almost negligible. Such, however, should not have 
been the case. No defense of this view can be made by saying that its 
authors did not know all that we today know. They are without defense 
for they employed the ever popular ‘“‘scientific’? method whereas they 
should have employed a method which was in harmony with Christian 
theism. They were willing to employ a theory of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment which was as destructive of historic Christianity as anything pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century. With the passing of time the inherent 
weaknesses in this position have become more and more clear, but the very 
fact that this reconstruction was hostile to historic Christianity should 
have been recognized by its advocates. The fact that it was not recog- 
nized shows that not they but their conservative opponents, at least with 
respect to this one question, were the truly scientific scholars of the time. 
And so it must ever be. If one is to arrive at the truth, he must employ 
a method of research that at every step of the way is consonant with 
Christian-theistic presuppositions. 
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The last chapter “The Old Testament and the Modern World” is an 
attempt to show the relevance of the Old Testament for today. Much that 
this chapter contains is excellent. Thus, it is said that for the Christian 
the “supreme importance of the Old Testament lies in the fact that it 
prepares for, and in large measure explains, the New Testament” (p. 347). 
Furthermore, it is stated that the Old Testament ‘‘is a God-given book, 
produced by divine inspiration” (p. 350). One wonders, however, what the 
writer means by such statements, for he certainly does not regard the 
Old Testament as infallible. The account of the Fall, for example, is looked 
upon merely as an application of eternal truth to a particular instance. 
‘Again, we have in narrative form adapted to an early state of development 
a statement of truth which is valid for all time, though we and others 
would naturally express it in different forms’ (p. 352). 

This brings us face to face with the central thrust of the chapter. Is 
the great value of the Old Testament to be found in the fact that it presents 
eternal truth adapted to particular situations, as the chapter maintains, 
or is the Old Testament a special revelation of the one living and true 
God which in all its assertions, even those which relate to the Fall, is true 
and trustworthy? These two views of the Old Testament are really poles 
apart. It is perfectly true that in the Old Testament we find eternal prin- 
ciples applied to specific situations. We find, however, far more than that. 
A book of eternal principles applied to specific cases is one thing; a divine 
revelation which tells how God did visit the fallen human race to prepare 
a people from which the Redeemer would come is another. While there is 
much in the chapter which we are now considering that is good and true, 
yet, when judged in the light of a consistently Christian view of the nature 
of Scripture, it is inadequate. 

The strictures which we have made upon some of the statements found 
in this volume are in no sense intended to reflect upon the high scholarly 
ability which characterizes every one of the essays. There is no question 
as to the reliability of the reporting found in these pages. We do pray, 
however, that investigators will become more and more aware of the basic 
presuppositions which undergird the Christian-theistic world and life view, 
and, if they accept those presuppositions, will seek in all their research to 
act in consistency with them. 


Epwarp J. YouNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume VII: General Articles on the New 
Testament; The Gospel according to St. Matthew; The Gospel according 
to St. Mark. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1951. xxiv, 917. $8.75. 


The first volume to be published of what aspires to be ‘‘Christendom’s 
most comprehensive Commentary”’ attests the fact that liberalism still is 
highly articulate and in command of large resources of mind and of money- 
Much planning, scholarship, and labor have gone into the numerous 
articles and the two commentaries which are offered in this large, handsome, 
and costly introductory volume. The editor of the Commentary, George 
A. Buttrick, has contributed a brief preface and an exposition of Matthew; 
Sherman E. Johnson has provided an introduction to Matthew and an 
exegetical treatment of that Gospel. The introduction to Mark and the 
exegesis of it have been written by Frederick C. Grant, and an exposition 
has been furnished by Halford E. Luccock. Fourteen other scholars have 
contributed the general articles on the New Testament. 

Although every one of the large number of contributors to this volume 
might not wish to be held responsible for the general theological character 
of the work, the volume in the main expresses a liberal viewpoint. The 
prevailing attitudes to history, to fact, and to theology are liberal; and the 
philosophical assumptions by which the work is governed are congenial to 
liberalism. Conservative readers will have reason to challenge not only 
countless particular views expressed, but also the indefensible basic 
suppositions which have begotten those views. 

Not a little scholarship has gone into the making of this volume, but 
often the scholarship seems to be of a limited and insular type. Not only 
is it insufficiently critical of itself and unjustifiably dogmatic; but it seems 
to be either uninformed about or unwilling to take notice of important 
work which has been done in the field with which it deals. 

It is not to be denied that valuable material is provided in this work, 
but the volume falls far short of being an adequate commentary. Very 
often what is offered in the articles or in the comments obscures rather 
than illumines the Biblical text, and stands between the reader and an 
adequate understanding of the Scripture. Subjective, naturalistic criticism 
may tend to weaken the confidence of some readers in the text of Scripture 
itself and unscientific exegesis or exposition may often compound confusion. 
If the reader were to take seriously what this volume offers him as an aid 
to the interpretation of Matthew and Mark he would know far less about 
those Gospels than if he read them without benefit of interpreters. The 
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gifts of spirit, judgment, attitude, and understanding, the theological 
competence, and the hermeneutical skill which are necessary for the suc- 
cessful interpretation of the Bible are not sufficiently evidenced in this 
work. 

The articles on the New Testament cover a wide range of subjects. Some 
subjects which could have been appropriately treated in this volume are 
to be dealt with in the General Articles on the Bible in a forthcoming 
volume. No index to the articles is provided in this volume, but one is 
promised for the final volume of the series. The articles are not of equal 
value and are not in agreement with one another on all points, but most 
of them merit reading, have similar virtues and faults, and share the same 
basic viewpoint. 

The first article in the collection, ‘‘The Gospel in the New Testament”, 
by R. H. Strachan misses the real redemptive core of the Christian message. 
Strachan would use the terms ‘‘vicarious’” and “‘substitutionary”’, but he 
dislikes any “penal view’’ of the atonement (pp. 25f.). This volume, 
despite pious-sounding remarks about the Atonement never sets it forth 
in terms of satisfaction of the justice of God. Paul, according to Strachan, 
has provided us with only one statement which might justly be construed 
as suggesting a penal construction of the atonement (idem). A good 
example of the capricious exegesis which is all too frequent in this work is 
the judgment that Matthew 25:37-40 allows that ‘“‘kindness is of eternal 
value even when it is not done by a Christian disciple’’ (p. 11). 

H. J. Cadbury’s article, ‘‘The New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature” provides in part some limited treatment of the question of 
canonicity and of the date and authorship of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Cadbury thinks that there is no point in objecting to or defending 
the limits of the New Testament (p. 36). He would warn us against over- 
emphasizing the importance of early Christian writings, and would support 
his warning, it would seem, by highly questionable exegesis: ‘* ‘The letter 
kills, the spirit gives life’ ’’ (p. 42). 

The articles on ‘‘The Language of the New Testament’”’ by B. M. 
Metzger and on “The Life of Paul’’ by W. H. P. Hatch offer us some good 
solid material, although we may not agree with all that they say. Metzger 
would allow for the possibility that the original scribes of Paul’s epistles 
may be responsible for variations in style (p. 51). Hatch in dealing with 
the question of the famine-visit of Paul to Jerusalem overlooks certain 
possibilities of interpretation, and fails to solve the problem. 

Some stimulating and informative material is provided in the articles on 
New Testament times by S. V. McCasland and M. S. Enslin. McCasland’s 
exegesis, however, finds an affinity with Stoicism in Hebrews 4:12. He 
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holds that the Word of God in this verse refers to the mind or intel- 
ligence of God (p. 87). McCasland also speaks of an appropriating of 
Plato’s philosophy by the author of Hebrews (p. 85) and holds that the 
author of Ecclesiastes had affinity in many points with Epicureanism (p. 86). 
To Enslin, Herod was Israel’s greatest king (p. 103). The slaughter of the 
infants in Bethlehem is, he thinks, a legend (p. 104). The Pharisees find 
a defender in him (p. 112). He would castigate the Sadducees for shutting 
their eyes ‘‘in the fashion of fundamentalists of every age” (p. 112). With 
the clear vision of his own rationalism he is able to turn the history of 
Jewish religious institutions into fantasy (p. 110). 

Vincent Taylor offers a treatment of the birth and infancy of Jesus in 
his account of ‘‘The Life and Ministry of Jesus” which does not seriously 
cope with the problems involved or do justice to the literature on the 
subject (p. 115). The foggy character of liberal reasoning is exemplified 
in Taylor’s argument that the statement in Mark 7:19, “he declared all 


‘ 


foods clean”, exceeds the “immediate intention’ of Jesus, because, if it 
did not, Peter would never have received the vision in Joppa (Acts 10:9-16) 
and the trouble in Antioch (Gal. 2:11-14) would never have developed. 

Clarence T. Craig tells us in his article on ‘‘The Proclamation of the 
Kingdom”’ that if Jesus was mistaken about certain things we are conse- 
quently given evidence that His incarnation was real! (p. 153). E. F. Scott 
believes that we may grant that Jesus ‘“‘did not foresee the historical 
church” (p. 176). He finds it difficult to account for Christian baptism, 
for he completely ignores Matthew’s account of the institution of the 
sacrament (p. 180). He builds a faulty reconstruction on faulty exegesis: 
‘‘Paul refused to know Christ after the flesh”, but the Palestinian “believers 
still looked back to the earthly Master’’ (p. 186). 

The subjective and dogmatic nature of many of the articles is found 
also in the commentaries proper. The author of the introduction and 
exegesis of Matthew, S. E. Johnson, dates Matthew not far from 100 
(p. 241) and is convinced that it cannot be the work of an eyewitness 
(p. 242). With the special discernment which rationalistic interpretation 
requires he is confident that Matthew is ‘“‘a compendium of church tradi- 
tion, artistically edited, not the personal observations of a participant”’ 
(p. 242). Matthew, we are told, wrote under the influence of his theology 
and the needs of his church, and consequently “‘he has pictured Jesus as 
more anti-Pharisaic than he probably was; in heightening the miracles 
he has made him appear absolutely omnipotent; and he leaves the reader 
with the impression that Jesus was very much concerned to predict the 
future and to lay plans for a Christian church”’ (pp. 243 f.). 

The exegetical section on Matthew is so much given to source criticism 
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and to providing parallels in Jewish and secular materials that insufficient 
space is devoted to more profitable problems of interpretation. Johnson’s 
criticism will not spare even a passage which he thinks was probably found 
in Q, if he cannot square it with his theories. Thus Matthew 11:25-30 
in its present form is “‘best understood as an utterance of a Christian 
prophet who spoke in the Spirit’’ (p. 388). 

If Enslin would place ‘‘fundamentalists” in the company of the Sad- 
ducees, Johnson would assign some Christians to the Pharisees. His 
exegesis of the Pharisees’ shutting up the kingdom of heaven against men 
(Matthew 23:13) links those who practise ‘‘close Communion”’ and who 
“fence the table” with exclusivistic Pharisees and Judaizers (p. 533). 
Matthew might be not a little surprised to learn from Johnson's exegesis 
with regard to the ‘parable on the basis of the last judgment” (25:31-46) 
that “‘the most striking note of the parable is that on Judgment Day some 
men will discover that, although they have not known it, they have been 
on God’s side all the time (vss. 37-39)” (p. 562). 

F. C. Grant, author of the introduction and exegesis of Mark, thinks 
that Mark had an inadequate knowledge about Judaism. One support 
which he cites for this conclusion is that in Mark 6:14 Herod Antipas is 
called a king (p. 637). Not only Mark would be surprised by this judgment, 
but S. E. Johnson might be, too. In his exegesis of Matthew 10:18 he has 
told us that the word “‘kings”’ of his text “can include tetrarchs like Herod 
Antipas” (p. 368). Grant accuses Mark of ‘“‘anti-Semitism, or rather of 
anti-Judaism”’ (p. 644). It is held to be doubtful that Jesus claimed to be 
Messiah (p. 641) and to be a question whether Jesus ever used the title 
“Son of man’’ (p. 642). As in the exegesis of Matthew, so in Grant’s 
exegesis, a text can easily be challenged for speculative reasons. Grant 
will, however, permit us to regard the clause ‘‘and to give his life a ransom 
for many” (Mark 10:45) as authentic if we are careful to interpret it in 
accordance with liberal theology. We are instructed that this clause is 
to be ‘‘understood in as simple and figurative, i. e., poetic and dramatic, 
a sense as possible, rather than with a fully developed theological meaning”’ 
(p. 819). Despite the exegetical weaknesses of Grant’s work and his lack 
of theological understanding, there is material of value in it. 

Some might wonder what basis there could be for homiletical applica- 
tions in a volume of this sort, but not so the writers of the expositions of 
Matthew and Mark. They can expound and apply under any circum- 
stances. In fact a moral or a truth can be pointed out even when truth is 
adjudged to be absent from the text. Mark 4:11-12 with its reference to 

the purpose of parabolic instruction makes unpleasant reading to more 
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than one of the contributors to this volume. Grant thinks that these 
verses express Mark’s own viewpoint (p. 636) and he would describe 
Mark’s “theory” as ‘‘perverse” (pp. 699f.). Luccock in his exposition 
endorses Grant’s judgment. One might think then that there would be 
no meditation or application at this point, but Luccock takes occasion to 
meditate on the truth which he thinks Mark’s ‘‘perverse’’ interpretation 
overlooks or denies (idem). He also thinks it unimportant to debate the 
full accuracy of the narrative about the demoniac in Mark 5:1-20 (pp. 
711f.). What he regards as the chief point of the story satisfies him. He 
likes to let his imagination play on details of the account. He realizes what 
the account actually says, but he cannot resist letting details of it stimulate 
his imagination. He reads of a man with an unclean spirit who lived among 
the tombs. His fancy plays with the idea that ‘‘anyone who lives among 
the tombs has an evil spirit’’ (p. 712) and he would have us realize that 
“fone of the most powerful and vicious evil spirits at work in the world has 
been, and is, the mentality of those who live in the tombs of yesterday” 
(idem). He reads elsewhere of the restoration of a withered hand. He 
realizes that we should not read into the narrative more than is actually 
there. But he cannot resist letting his imagination roam over the subject 
of “withered hands in Christian enterprise” (p. 680). 

Buttrick is gifted with a fancy which is hardly less agile than Luccock’s. 
If we cannot tell who wrote the First Gospel, that can be for us a cause of 
rejoicing: “‘God has more prophets than we know and the gospel more 
messengers” (p. 251). When he reads that Peter’s wife’s mother was cured 
of fever, he is led to reflect about fevers of the mind and heart (p. 342). 
Luccock also, although he carefully acknowledges that the corresponding 
narrative in Mark deals with a physical cure, wishes to meditate on Jesus’ 
power over fevers of anxiety, fear, and the like. When Buttrick reads of 
Egypt in Matthew 2:14 he is led to reflect that Egypt suggests mystery 
to us and that Christ is the answer to mystery (p. 260). 

Both Luccock and Buttrick have trouble with the question of the 
unpardonable sin. Luccock, who likes to flay social ills, finds that the sin 
against the Holy Spirit is committed even by those who oppose certain 
social reforms (p. 693). Buttrick thinks that the ‘“‘general meaning’ of 
the term “Spirit’’ in the blasphemy warning is possibly ‘‘the light that 
comes from God’’. The term is not to be connected, he tells us, ‘“‘with the 
(later in date) doctrine of the Trinity’’ (p. 400). 

If persons who have been reared on scientific, grammatico-historical 
interpretation will regard the exposition — and not a little else in this 
volume — as fanciful and capricious at times, they may nevertheless find 
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things of value in it. For those who do not mind using someone else’s 
illustrations, there is a good deal of material in Buttrick’s exposition which 
may be of service. 

The volume on the whole is well written. It is not entirely free of 
hackneyed expressions, and some of the writing seems to be in a high- 
blown pulpit-style; but on the whole the volume is simply, clearly, and 
effectively written. It very ably conveys its message to us; and that 
message, as this reviewer interprets it, is that liberalism has no message. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


P. B. W. Stather Hunt: Primitive Gospel Sources. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1951. xv, 344. $6.00. 


In 1710 William Whiston, later the eminent translator of Josephus, was 
deprived of his professorship at Cambridge for his eccentric views of 
“primitive Christianity’. One of these views was that the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions were ‘‘the most sacred books of the New Testament”, having been 
“delivered at Jerusalem, and in Mt. Sion, by our Saviour to the eleven 
Apostles there assembled after His resurrection”. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury also another unusual theological thinker, Nicolai Grundtvig of Den- 
mark, put forth as his ‘‘discovery’”’ the peculiar idea that the Apostles’ 
Creed is more important than Scripture because it is Christ’s own con- 
fession, imparted by him to the apostles during the forty days after his 
resurrection. It is interesting, therefore, that now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, a British scholar, Canon P. B. W. Stather Hunt, has 
devised a theory of primitive Christianity which also lays great stress on 
the teaching that Christ gave to his apostles during the forty days which 
elapsed between his resurrection and ascension and finds in his teaching the 
connecting link which binds not only the Synoptic Gospels but also the 
Fourth Gospel and the Epistles together. Indeed, Hunt appears to regard 
himself as in some sense a successor to Whiston, in whose view he seems 
to find a certain validity (p. 50). 

Hunt gives a commendable summary of his own theory in the final 
chapter of his book, writing as follows: 


As I see it, the story of the compilation of the Gospels begins on the 
first Easter Day, when our Lord Himself laid the foundation of the 
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method by which He was to be made known as the promised Messiah. 
The subject matter of the two lessons given on that day was reduced to 
writing; the Apostle Matthew setting down in Aramaic the combined 
recollections of those who had been present, in order that each might 
have a common statement of the reasons of their Faith which had come 
from the lips of our Lord Himself. Thus the first Christian Testimony 
Book was born, and it was this document that was responsible for the 
tradition connected with the Apostles’ Creed. It was this document 
also which was resposible for the persistent tradition that the Apostles 
had recorded the teaching given by our Lord during the Forty Days. 
It was to this document that Papias referred when he said that St. 
Matthew put in order the prophecies concerning our Lord in the Hebrew 
(Aramaic) tongue. It was this document, probably in an enlarged form, 
that St. Paul and the other Apostles carried with them on their mis- 
sionary journeys and used as a text-book in teaching the elements of 


the Christian Faith to the Jews.... It was this cycle of literature 
which St. Mark used as a quarry from which to draw material for his 
Gospel... This Gospel (Matthew) utilised two main sources, though 


they were often parallel, Mark and an enlarged Testimony Book...... 
(Luke) also uses Mark freely, but his recension of the Testimony Book 
appears to be different in places from that used by either of the other 
Synoptists (pp. 304 f.). 





In order that the foregoing precis may be better understood it is well to 
consider Hunt’s relation not only to Whiston but also to more recent 
scholarship, especially to British scholarship of thirty years ago, at which 
time Hunt had first placed in typescript the main argument of his work 
(p. 141). Hunt helps us here by appending to his book an extract from 
Moffat’s Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (p. 23): 


The composite O. T. quotations in the N. T. as well as in early 
Christian literature from Barnabas and Melito to Cyprian’s Testimonia 
especially, render it highly probable that florilegia and catenae of O. T. 
passages were in circulation. A pre-Christian origin for such excerpts 
is not impossible; the size of the O. T. would make it convenient for 
short manuals of this kind to be drawn up for the purpose of teaching 
and propaganda. But this need would be intensified when the con- 
troversy between Jews and Christians turned largely on the O. T. 
proof that Jesus was the true Messiah. Following the contemporary 
habit, the early Christian propaganda would produce, or adapt for its 
own purpose, short collections of extracts, messianic and otherwise, for 
the use of those who had to argue from the O. T. The internal evidence 
of the early Christian composite quotations, with their sequence of 
texts, their editorial comments, and their occasional errors in the attribu- 
tion of authorship, converge on the conclusion that such manuals were 
in use even during the first century .... The existence of such testimonia 
explains, e. g., the O. T. citations in Matthew...as well as in Paul 
(pp. 317 f.). 
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Moffat goes on to name scholars who have believed this theory that 
the O. T. quotations of the N. T. writers and early Church Fathers were 
derived from a primitive ‘‘Testimony Book’’, 7. e., a collection of O. T. 
quotations designed to prove that Jesus was the Messiah. Moffat tells us 
that Credner first suggested (1832-38) this hypothesis and Hatch (1889) 
restated it, but the one who raised it ‘‘to the level of strong probability” 
was J. Rendel Harris. This learned British Quaker taught in institutions of 
higher learning in America, England, and Holland and raised up disciples 
in all three lands, of whom Canon Hunt appears to be one. In his preface 
Hunt acknowledges his indebtedness to Harris’ Testimonies which was 
published in two volumes in 1916 and 1920 respectively. This work was 
but an enlargement of various magazine articles which Harris had pub- 
lished during the 1890’s in which he endeavored to prove that such an 
assumed ‘‘Testimony Book” actually had existed. 

Throughout a large part of his book Hunt occupies himself in going over 
ground already traversed by Harris. He scans the O. T. quotations in the 
N. T. and in the early Church Fathers in the effort to prove that these 
quotations were not taken from the O. T. directly but from a Testimony 
Book, a primitive dogmatic treatise in which doctrines concerning Christ 
were laid down and supported by testimonies (proof-texts) from the O. T. 
Scriptures. In his enthusiasm for this Testimony Book, however, Hunt 
goes far beyond the other devotees of the theory. As has been mentioned 
above, he believes that the principal elements of this book were dictated 
by Christ on the day of his resurrection and written down from memory 
by the apostle Matthew. The book had almost unbounded influence. 
“It was this document, probably in enlarged form, that St. Paul and the 
other Apostles carried with them on their missionary journeys and used 
as a text-book in teaching the elements of the Christian Faith to the Jews” 
(p. 305). Hunt even thinks that Paul was converted through his study of 
the Testimony Book. ‘‘But his (Paul’s) head needed convincing as well 
as his heart, and it cannot be denied that it was the Testimony Book that 
did that”’ (p. 141). 

It does not seem difficult to refute the more extravagant features of 
Hunt’s theory. If we suppose that there ever existed a primitive Testimony 
Book to which the apostles gave a wide circulation by carrying it around 
with them and using it as a text-book, then why did it disappear without 
leaving a single copy or fragment behind? Why was it not carefully pre- 
served as the most sacred of all books? And if Paul was converted and 
indoctrinated through the study of this book, why did he insist that he 
received his Gospel not from man but directly from Christ? But Canon 
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Hunt’s hypothesis has a harder central core which it is not so easy to 
disprove. He identifies the Testimony Book with Q, which, according to 
the so-called ‘‘documentary-hypothesis”, was the second principal source 
of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the Gospel of Mark being the first 
source. 

Perhaps the only way to refute Hunt’s contention that Q was a primitive 
Testimony Book is to open the question whether, after all, there ever was 
any such thing as Q. What proof is there that the authors of Matthew 
and Luke used Mark and Qas sources? Or, rather, what proof is there that 
Matthew and Luke used Mark, since the existence of Q depends upon the 
fact of this use of Mark? There are two principal proofs that Mark was 
thus used. 

One of these proofs was first advanced almost simultaneously, in Ger- 
many by H. J. Holtzmann (Die Synoptiker, Freiburg, 1889), and in England 
by F. H. Woods in an article written in 1886 but not published until 1890 
(Studia Biblica, vol. II.). This article is credited with having converted 
England to the two-document theory. In it Woods contended that “the 
order of the whole of St. Mark, excepting of course what is peculiar to 
that Gospel, is confirmed either by St. Matthew or St. Luke, and the 
greater part of it by both” (zbid., p. 62). But this does not prove that the 
authors of Matthew and Luke had copied from Mark. The agreement in 
order, noted by Woods, could be equally well explained by supposing that 
Mark represents the actual order of events, from which both Matthew 
and Luke departed independently for special reasons. 

The second great proof of the dependence of Matthew and Luke upon 
Mark is found in their agreement with Mark in wording. This argument 
was worked out in great detail by Sir John Hawkins in his Horae Synop- 
ticae (1899). It is not an invincible argument, however, because there 
are a number of places in which Matthew and Luke disagree with Mark 
in wording while agreeing with each other. Here the natural inference 
would be that Matthew and Luke did not use Mark as their source, and 
the advocates of the documentary hypothesis have been hard put to it for 
many years to explain why we should not draw this inference. Sanday 
(Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 1911, pp. 21 ff.) explained these agree- 
ments in wording of Matthew and Luke against Mark by supposing that 
the copy of Mark which was used by the authors of Matthew and Luke 
was different from the copies of Mark extant today. This solution did not 
appeal to Streeter (Four Gospels, 1924, pp. 295-331). He preferred to 
believe that the agreements of Matthew and Luke in wording against Mark 
were produced by textual corruption. In every instance of such agreement 
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Streeter endeavored to find some exceptional reading according to which 
this agreement did not exist and defended his choice of this exceptional 
reading on the ground that it represented an independent local text. 
Where he could find no such reading he insisted that the agreement of 
Matthew and Luke in wording against Mark had been produced by the 
corruption of all the extant textual witnesses! 

Thus the proofs advanced to show that the authors of Matthew and 
Luke used Mark as a source are not at all overwhelming. Moreover, the 
difficulties which are involved in such an hypothesis are serious. If the 
author of Luke used Mark as a source, why did he make so many un- 
accountable omissions? In particular, why did he omit Mark 6:45-8:26, 
which Hawkins called Luke’s “great omission’’. Streeter felt this to be a 
serious problem which he solved only by supposing that this section was 
torn out of the copy of Mark which the author of Luke used as his source 
(ibid., p. 176). But one can make only so many trips to the bank, and, 
after using the hypothesis of accidental mutilation to explain the “‘lost 
ending”’ of Mark, it seems excessive that Streeter should draw again on the 
same hypothesis to explain the absence of the middle of Mark from the 
Gospel of Luke. Also, what about narratives such as that of the baptism 
of Jesus, of which Matthew, Mark, and Luke seem to be giving three 
independent accounts? Here Streeter defended the documentary hypothesis 
by maintaining that both Mark and Q contained this narrative, and that 
the author of Luke followed Q, while the author of Matthew conflated 
Mark and Q. But it is a difficult task to conflate two documents, and why 
should the author of Matthew do such a difficult thing for no apparent 
reason? 

Canon Hunt accepts as true the documentary hypothesis of the origin 
of the Synoptic Gospels and endeavors to turn this hypothesis in a con- 
servative direction by positing a primitive Testimony Book, emanating 
from the risen Christ, as one of the sources which the hypothesis assumes. 
He offers his theory as an alternative to the conclusions of Form Criticism, 
which he rejects in large part as too sceptical. But Form Criticism is the 
child of the documentary hypothesis, and there is in the parent, as well as 
in the child, a sceptical tendency which even the ingenuity of Canon Hunt 
cannot overcome. The hypothesis that the Synoptic Gospels were based 
on written sources must inevitably serve to place these Gospels at so 
considerable a distance from Christ and his apostles as to give the Form 
Critic ample room for the development of his theories. For if the Synoptic 
Gospels were written by apostles or companions of apostles, why would 
these authors have preferred the writings of others to their own personal 
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recollections and first-hand investigations? Thus the logical conclusion 
of the documentary theory is that the Synoptic Gospels were written by 
unknown authors long after the death of the apostles. The most that a 
conservatively-minded person such as Canon Hunt may hope for is that 
some, at least, of the sources of these Gospels were apostolic. 

But why should such a person accept the documentary hypothesis in 
the first place? Do we not have in the Book of Acts a solution of the 
Synoptic problem? Does not this inspired history relate that the eleven 
apostles dwelt together for a considerable time in Jerusalem as a sacred 
college presiding over the activities of the infant church? And would not 
the intimate life which the apostles lived together during this period and 
their exchange of memories and experiences account better than the 
documentary hypothesis for the similarities and peculiarities of the 
Synoptic Gospels and make the assumption of a “Testimony Book” 
unnecessary? 


Epwarp F. HILis 


Handsboro, Mississippi 


Stanley Rypins: The Book of Thirty Centuries, An Introduction to Modern 
Study of the Bible. New York: Macmillan. 1951. xvii, 420. $7.00. 


From the pen of the Professor of English in the College of the City of 
New York comes a new Biblical Introduction, written in an attractive, 
readable style, and excellently printed, with all of the scholarly apparatus 
of Greek and Hebrew fonts which his subject matter properly deserves. 
His special forte lies in the area of palaeography and manuscript trans- 
mission, having matured his skills along these lines on the basis of personal 
research in ancient manuscripts of various languages. His linguistic 
equipment is evidently of a high order, and he makes good use of it in 
grappling with the problems of Biblical translation. 

With admirable candor Rypins disclaims any intention of treating the 
Bible from a Christian standpoint, but rather from the viewpoint of an 
outsider to the church, armed with evolutionistic presuppositions. In his 
introduction, having exalted Darwin’s Origin of Species as being the most 
influential and significant work in Occidental culture, along with the Bible 
itself, he proceeds to explain his basic approach in these terms — that the 
Scripture is to be examined as a “‘slowly-developed expression of changing 
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human institutions, reflecting their gradual transformation, as society 
made leisurely progress, into something which men of good will earnestly 
hope will be still further transformed” (p. xiv). It is only to be expected, 
therefore, that in all matters of authorship and dating he simply repeats 
the usual judgments which have been set forth in all the liberal works on 
Biblical Introduction. It is fair to say that he speaks asa disciple rather 
than as an original mind capable of independent insights of his own. He 
stands completely committed to the classical Wellhausian position just 
about as it was formulated seventy years ago, and betrays little awareness 
of the fact that numerous scholars like Sellin, Kittel and Eerdmans, 
reared in that same tradition, have since been compelled by the factual 
data of modern archaeology to break with the entire dogmatic system of 
Wellhausianism and reexamine the foundations from the ground up. To 
be sure, Dr. Rypins shows a certain familiarity with the newer archae- 
ological discoveries, but quite ignores the damaging blows they have 
administered to the doctrinaire reconstruction of Jewish history devised 
by the nineteenth century evolutionists. 

The book makes its most valuable contribution in the field of textual 
criticism, especially in its complete survey of the various types of trans- 
missional errors into which scribes are prone to fall. All of these are 
adequately illustrated, and every Scriptural reference is quoted in the 
original Hebrew wherever needful. Chapter III, dealing with this subject 
in reference to the Old Testament, is worthy of careful study by every 
theological student. But in the following chapter, which attempts to put 
these principles into practice, there seems to be a regrettable proliferation 
of subjectivity, based upon two questionalble assumptions: (a) that 
modern scholars, though they possess no pre-Massoretic manuscripts, are 
in as good a position to reconstruct the original text as the Massoretes 
themselves; and (b) that if in any instance the Massoretes ever substituted 
in the q’ré a different consonant from that in the K'thib, the modern critic 
is ipso facto warranted in exchanging those two letters wherever else he 
sees fit. Thus Dr. Rypins explains away such interesting archaisms as 
y1s1mn (“beast of the earth”) by converting it into the more normal 
y1Nmmn (p. 90). Objecting to the adverbial accusative in 133 NN) 
*Inpn (“and Thou shalt receive me to glory’ — Ps. 73:24) he very con- 
veniently disposes of this syntactical phenomenon (common though it is 
in Hebrew style) by the substitution of a yodh for the waw and regrouping 
the letters into different words entirely: *INPN V3 7 NN (‘and Thou 
wilt take me after Thee by the hand”) (p. 91). By this device (which he 
adopts on the authority of Moffatt and Smith) he divests the verse of its 
reference to life beyond the grave. It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
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this unfettered license in textual emendation renders the Scripture a mere 
lump of clay in the critic’s hand, to be moulded according to his own 
preconceived theories and prejudices. 

One other weakness lies in the author’s apparent unfamiliarity with the 
work of conservative scholars who have long since met and answered the 
liberals’ arguments in favor of the documentary hypothesis. Although 
J. H. Raven many years ago showed that the Midianites were a tribal 
division of the Ishmaelites, our author still makes of these two names a 
basis for parceling out the story of Joseph’s enslavement into two divergent 
sources. To be sure, he may not have found Raven’s arguments con- 
vincing, but he gives the impression of being ignorant of them altogether. 
Similarly, he treats the occurrences of Yahweh and Elohim in Genesis as 
inexplicable upon any other basis than multiple authorship, even though 
R. D. Wilson thirty years ago demonstrated statistically that Mohammed’s 
Koran exhibits an altogether similar behavior in the use of Allah and Rabb. 

The chapters on the history of the printed Bible and on the translations, 
ancient and modern, are interestingly written and contain the pertinent 
information in a very attractive form. The footnotes are copious (many of 
them relegated to the back of the book) and very helpful. In addition there 
are eight statistical tables and charts in the appendix, furnishing the 
student at a glance with vital information concerning the Biblical manu- 
scripts and the early versions. The book as a whole is a very attractive, 
well edited piece of printing. There are but very few misprints (such as 
the Greek yevrwoxers for yuwwoxers (p. 223 n.) and “parataxic” for 
“paratactic” (p. 93)). The index at the back is unusually full and 
detailed. 

For a trained seminarian this book contains much that is of value. For 
the ordinary layman or college student it leaves much to be desired. 


GLEASON L. ARCHER, JR. 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Leonard Hodgson: The Doctrine of the Atonement. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 159. $2.50. 


In this book the Regius professor of divinity in the University of Oxford 
has not attempted to write a history of the doctrine of the atonement but 
“‘to make some contribution to the course of that history itself’ (p. 149), 
that is, to set forth ‘‘a way of understanding’”’ the truth of the atonement 
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which he thinks throws most light upon it and which he had not heard or 
read elsewhere (idem). Dr. Hodgson insists that there is ‘‘at: the heart 
of the doctrine of the atonement the message of an objective achievement 
wrought once for all by God in the history of this world” (pp. 149 f.). 
What then is this “way of understanding’’ the once-for-all objective 
achievement? 

We may not be able to understand or assess adequately what Hodgson 
means by his ‘‘way of understanding’’ but he does not leave us in doubt 
as to what it is. ‘Ignorance, ugliness, suffering and sin” are, for Hodgson, 
the four forms of evil. Being an evolutionist, he believes that sin was the 
latest to appear (p. 43). ‘“‘Sin is the hard core of the problem of evil’’ 
and the atonement is God’s action to ‘free His world from all evil by 
striking at its centre, sin. God in Christ won men through penitence to 
forgiveness in order that through His church, as the fellowship of forgiven 
sinners, His work of overcoming and casting out all forms of evil should 
be carried to completion” (p. 17). The question then becomes: what is 
this work of ‘“‘overcoming and casting out all forms of evil”? In other 
words, how is evil overcome, what did Christ do to overcome it, what does 
the church do to carry it on? The answer to these questions must be that 
which appears as the virtual refrain of this book. It is to take ‘‘pain which 
is the product of sin” and treat it ‘‘as raw material for increasing the world’s 
output of goodness” (p. 62). This is the essence of forgiveness — ‘‘the 
taking of pain due to sin in such a way as to absorb and cut short its power 
to produce further evil, to treat it as raw material for increasing the 
world’s output of goodness” (p. 78). In the passion and crucifixion of Christ 
we see this most fully. Our sins had ‘‘no power to corrupt the goodness of 
God” and Christ, as God incarnate, ‘‘used His sufferings as fuel to feed 
the fire of His love’. ‘In all His suffering there was no room in His mind 
for any thought of resentment or revenge” (p. 79). Christ on the cross 
took the pain which is the product of sin, negated its power for evil, 
and made it the means of increasing goodness. This is “the one way in 
which evil can be eradicated from creation” and ‘“‘this creation-cleansing 
activity’’ is ‘‘the essence of forgiveness’’ (p. 87). The sacrifice of Calvary 
is the climax of such action. And it is for this reason that we can say 
that “then and there” Christ made ‘“‘by his one oblation of himself once 
offered a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world’ ” (p. 88; cf. p. 84). 

These words which Hodgson has quoted from the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England raise the question as to whether there is any real 
affinity between their historic meaning and the kernel idea which Hodgson 
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regards as his distinctive contribution and which he believes ‘‘to be in 
line with the central stream of historic Christian faith and thought” 
(p. 149). If we have read Hodgson aright the kernel idea of his thought is 
that in the cross of Calvary the Son of God incarnate took the pain pro- 
duced by sin and endured it in such a way that it increased the world’s 
output of goodness and that this is the essence of forgiveness (cf. pp. 62, 
69 f., 73, 78 f., 84, 87 f., 91, 96, 99). Is this what is meant when we speak 
of Christ’s full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice? 

It will have to be recognized that there are many statements in this 
volume which would appear to be in line with historic Christian faith and 
thought. Hodgson maintains that ‘‘the wrath of God and divine punish- 
ment are essential elements in a doctrine which is to face the facts of 
evil” (p. 60), that “sin must be punished in such a way as to vindicate 
righteousness” (p. 69), and that on the cross God incarnate bore the 
penalty of sin (p. 77). But when we try to analyse the kernel thought in 
terms of which such notions are interpreted or, at least, in terms of which 
they are applied, we are unable to discover an affinity of concept by which 
Hodgson would be warranted in identifying the basic category of his 
own thought with that expressed in the quotation from the Prayer Book. 
There are particularly two reasons for this conclusion. 

First, it will have to be admitted that the notions of sacrifice and 
satisfaction which have found expression in the words of the Prayer Book, 
derived as they are from the Scriptures, and woven into catholic, not 
to speak of protestant and reformed, thinking on this subject, are to be 
interpreted in terms of satisfying the justice of God. In other words, the 
sufferings and death of Christ are to be regarded as expiatory and there- 
fore as vicariously substitutive. This is just saying that the cross of Calvary 
means vicarious damnation, that Christ as God incarnate bore the judg- 
ment of God in its unrelieved and unmitigated intensity so that sin might 
be forgiven and God be just and the justifier of the ungodly. On the 
other hand, when we analyse Hodgson’s kernel idea we find that the 
taking and enduring of pain is interpreted as the kind of endurance which 
did not permit sin to corrupt his goodness nor to frustrate God’s good 
purpose in creation, as the taking of pain in such a way as to absorb its 
power to produce further evil and treat it as raw material for increasing 
goodness (pp. 78f.). It is this kind of endurance that is made ‘“‘the 
instrument of redemptive activity” (p. 73). 

It goes without saying that the pain endured by our Lord had no 
power to corrupt his goodness. In Scriptural terms he learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered. And it is true that such endurance of 
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pain was an instrument of redemptive activity. But to say that Jesus was 
not overcome by evil, that his goodness was not corrupted by evil, that 
he made evil the instrument for the increase of the output of goodness, 
however true these propositions may be in themselves, is not to define 
that in which his full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and satisfaction for 
sin consisted. If we are to retain the heart of the historic catholic faith 
and the heart of biblical teaching, we must maintain that the atonement 
was the vicarious endurance of the judgment of God against sin, in a word, 
vicarious damnation. It is only too apparent that the central category 
which Hodgson applies does not express such a conception. Hence what we 
shall have to regard as his distinctive contribution does not enunciate 
what is central in the categories of sacrifice and satisfaction. Furthermore, 
when Hodgson says that to take pain and negate its power so as to make it 
the means of increasing the world’s output of goodness is the essence of 
forgiveness, we cannot but sense a fallacy of thought which distorts the 
relation which the atonement sustains to forgiveness and misconstrues 
the nature of forgiveness itself. It is only when we view the atonement as 
that which meets the claims of justice and holiness in respect of sin that 
we can appreciate the grace of forgiveness and place forgiveness itself in 
proper focus. 

The second reason why we may conclude that an identification of the 
basic category of Hodgson’s thought and that of the quotation from the 
Prayer Book is not warranted is that the central notion in terms of which 
he interprets the atonement he regards as something which is carried on 
by the church. “I have argued”, he says, “‘that we should think of the 
church as the body through which our crucified, risen and ascended 
Lord continues His work of taking away the sins of the world’”’ (p. 150; 
cf. pp. 17, 96, 99, 103 f., 106, 152 ff.). Regarding one woman whom he 
calls ‘‘a mistress of the spiritual life” (p. 154) he says: ‘It (inward peace) 
had only come when she had learned to make a daily offering of her 
sufferings to the Lord who ever liveth to make intercession for us, asking 
Him to accept it, to unite it with His passion and death upon the cross, 
and with His intercession for the land and peoples of South Africa” 
(p. 153). Could anything show more clearly how attenuated has become 
the central idea of Hodgson’s thought respecting the atonement when he 
can think of the sufferings of men and women as coordinated with Christ’s 
passion and death upon the cross? Surely his doctrine of the cross has 
been emptied of that which constitutes the uniqueness and essence of 
Calvary’s accursed tree when he can think in terms of such comparison 
and coordination. And does not the Prayer Book, which he repeatedly 
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quotes, speak of Christ as having made “‘by his one oblation of himself once 
offered a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction’? 
If the sacrifice of Christ is full, perfect, and sufficient, does it need or admit 
of the supplementation or complementation which Hodgson regards as 
being continuously supplied? Grammatico-historical exegesis must be 
applied to the Prayer Book as well as to other documents. It is an obvious 
travesty of interpretation for Hodgson to think that his own view is 
in the least degree compatible with the once-for-allness and finality of 
Christ’s sacrifice and satisfaction so plainly enunciated in the Prayer 
Book. But of far greater consequence is the disposition to play loose and 
fast with terms which derive their connotation from the historical context 
in which they were written and from the intent of the authors. This 
disposition bears its worst fruit when it deals with the Scripture itself. 

In this volume there is a great deal that is stimulating and even helpful. 
But the paucity of biblical exposition is surpassed only by Hodgson’s 
failure to provide us, at the vital centre, with a conception of the atonement 
which is true to the only witness from which our conceptions are to be 
drawn and by which they are to be framed, the Scripture itself. The 
pivotal thesis of this volume may be a contribution to the history of 
thought but, when it is advanced as ‘‘a way of understanding”’ the truth 
of the atonement, the verdict will have to be that it is a doctrine of the 
atonement eviscerated and one in which the uniqueness and finality of 
the atonement are undermined. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Robert S. Bosher: The Making of the Restoration Settlement. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1951. xvi, 309. $5.00. 


For Presbyterians one of the most interesting periods of the world’s 
history is the seventeenth century in England. Hardly anywhere has 
Presbyterianism met such varied conditions and attempted to proclaim 
the gospel under such a kaleidoscopic variety of administrations within a 
single century as in this period and place. 

Although there were brilliant accomplishments such as the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, the record is more often than not a dis- 
appointing one and the results discouraging. The question, therefore, 
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obviously, is, Were these results what one may expect Presbyterianism 
normally to produce or are they to be otherwise accounted for? 

No one has yet given in writing an adequate answer to that question. 
The material for it is rapidly being organized and evaluated, however. 
Several studies bearing on the question have already appeared. Now 
comes the volume under review which is one of the most important to 
date. To be sure, this is not the only purpose which the volume serves, 
nor is it one which was in the forefront of the author’s mind as he produced 
the work. But it will be of great help for this, as well as for many other, 
purposes. 

The book, written by a member of the staff of The General Theological 
Seminary in New York, is organized to display the policies which success- 
fully perpetuated the ecclesiastical and liturgical ideals of William Laud 
through the period of the Civil War and the Commonwealth and reinstated 
them in power after the Stuart Restoration. That this required con- 
siderable tenacity, courage, conviction and wisdom is evident from the 
story here told. One of the most obvious conclusions to be drawn from 
the study is that the Laudian Anglicans were possessed of greater insight 
than the Presbyterians into the problem of how to combine in successful 
proportions, in time and amount, loyalty to conviction with the acceptance 
of cooperation from those of a differing point of view. The book will indi- 
cate that, in some instances, this combination probably overstepped the 
bounds of moral principle, but in others the Presbyterians could have 
learned and could even, with advantage to themselves and the cause of 
truth, have gone further than did the Laudians. To be sure, there were 
also many timid Laudians, but it would seem that there are worse vices 
than timidity. 

Bosher has done a sterling piece of work. He has brought considerably 
more material under his purview than has before been gathered for this 
purpose. He has organized his results on an excellent plan. One of his 
finest qualities is his ability to demonstrate to the reader throughout 
that he constantly knows what he is about, that he is the master of the 
material and not vice versa. The reader is never given the impression 
that here are a lot of statements about things that happened that some 
student has laboriously dug up and now throws in the face of the reader for 
the latter to classify, digest and discover the significance of — if, indeed, 
there be any significance. How often the product of historical research 
is served up on this plan, to the disgust of the reader and the disgrace of 
historical studies! 
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Among worthwhile gains for scholarship through this volume are the 
following. The depth of the Laudian character of the convictions of many 
Anglican exiles is clarified (chaps. II and III); the financial inducements 
to accept Romanism during the exile are brought clearly into the picture 
(p. 61); and the unusual diplomatic ability of Sir Edward Hyde, later 
Earl of Clarendon, is emphasized more clearly than ever (passim). 

More important matters include the evidence that Anglican cooperation 
with the Presbyterians in securing the Restoration was motivated pre- 
dominantly by political factors and obscured the true sentiments of the 
Anglicans at the time (pp. 81, 106 ff. and elsewhere). The terms of the 
Declaration of Breda not only did not clear up the ambiguity, as Bosher 
points out (p. 107), but were, in fact, actually transgressed in the final 
settlement. The differences of opinion among the Presbyterians after the 
Restoration are again brought to attention by Bosher (p. 153), and he 
then indicates, through important evidence, that the Anglicans entered 
the Savoy Conference of 1661 with the intention of actually trying to 
reach an agreement with the so-called moderate Presbyterians on litur- 
gical proposals and that, contrary to the conjecture of Richard Baxter, it 
was only during the course of the Conference that they gave up this hope 
(pp. 226-229). 

The conclusion of the last chapter of the book, prior to the Epilogue, 
is unfortunate. Laudian intolerance is commended on the ground that 
modern Anglicanism has happily shown ‘“‘that within traditional Anglican 
limits a wider range of belief and practice’’ is ‘‘possible than in any other 
religious settlement” (p. 277). While the latter is doubtless true, it can 
hardly be held to be, in its entirety, the result of Laudian principles. The 
Laudians are probably fathers of the wide range of belief but the wide 
range of practice must, I think, be initially attributed to the dominance 
of an anti-Laudian Latitudinarianism in the Church of England of the 
early and middle eighteenth century. 

This is the kind of volume which gives a historian a real thrill as it points 
up new emphases which clarify the course of events at an important 
juncture in history. I can only hope that many will make use of it to reach 
a conclusion as to why Presbyterianism failed to convince the English 
people of the seventeenth century and that some one will then put that 
conclusion in accessible and popular form. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner: Lexicon in Veteris Testa- 
menti Libros. Vol. I. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company; Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1951. XV, 448. $10.00. 


For some time it has been practically impossible to obtain a copy of the 
Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew Lexicon and apparently it will be some time 
before a new edition of the work is ready. In the meantime students of the 
Hebrew language will rejoice to learn that the Baumgartner-Koehler dic- 
tionary is being made available in this country by the Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Company. 

The first volume, covering 8 to 02, has already appeared and the second 
is to follow. It is the intention of the authors to include in the second 
volume a detailed introduction. We are told that it will also ‘‘contain the 
outlines of Hebrew Lexicography, its history, its sources, its methods, and 
also an introduction to the Aramaic part of this dictionary, written by 
Professor W. Baumgartner himself” (p. V). The Hebrew portion of the 
dictionary has been compiled by Koehler and the Aramaic portion by 
Baumgartner. 

The work is evidently intended to serve the beginner and so contains 
abundant help. For one thing the words are arranged alphabetically, 
and this fact should prove a great boon to the average student. With a 
number of words, larger, we are told, than is the case in any other Hebrew- 
English dictionary, every occurrence in the Old Testament is given. 

After each word the related forms in the cognate Semitic languages are 
given in their proper alphabets. The translations are in both German and 
English, but this is done in such a way that the reader is not confused. 

Our principal criticism of the dictionary is that it has not made full use 
or taken full advantage of the light which the cognate languages have 
cast upon the Hebrew. Thus, for example, eighteen uses of the preposition 
a. are given. Although Amos 6:6 is mentioned and the phrase 3 7nv trans- 
lated ‘‘drink from”, yet at the same time this particular use of the preposi- 
tion is not stressed as it should be. In Akkadian the preposition ina may 
mean ‘from’ as well as ‘‘in’’. For that matter, even in English words 
such as incoherent, impossible, irrevocable — each of which begins with 
in-, although in the last two examples the 7 is assimilated in an unaccented 
closed syllable and represented by compensation, precisely as in Hebrew — 
the preposition has a privative force. The same meaning appears in 
Hebrew. Thus in Joshua 3:16 the phrase 07x. should be translated 
“from Adam”, and the 3 should not be emended to ». 

It is a pleasure, however, to note that in the very full article on 3, the 
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important beth essentiae is not omitted. In reality this usage is similar to 
the m of equivalence in the Egyptian language. 

We believe that this new dictionary is a very competent piece of work. 
It should prove to be of help to the average student, and we heartily 
commend it to theological students. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Edward J. Carnell: The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1950. 250. $3.50. 


An evaluation of American dialectical theology as presented by 
Niebuhr was more than due. Hence the author of this volume is to be 
congratulated for undertaking so worthwhile a venture. Further, the 
execution of the task to which the author committed himself, namely, the 
delineation of one controlling concept, the dialectical relation between 
time and eternity, is worthily achieved. Dr. Carnell has a truly admirable 
facility for lucid restatement of the author’s basic positions. And he has 
achieved a fine objectivity and sympathetic understanding of Neo- 
Orthodoxy as it comes to expression in Niebuhr’s realism. His appreciation 
for Niebuhr is expressed in these words of the preface: ‘‘On the one hand, 
his fundamental psychological understanding of the inevitability of pride 
and egotistic self-assertiveness in all individual and collective expression 
(save for his interpretation of the first and second Adam), plus his excel- 
lent expression of agape love as the final definition of the law of life, are, 
as a whole, both profound and convincing.... On the other hand, the 
epistemological and metaphysical piles which support these insights are 
hardly adequate. Niebuhr tends to draw implications from his initial 
observations which are far from compelling”’ (p. 5). 

The first part of the book, which deals with the background for the 
dialectical theology, is a very fine resumé of a now outmoded liberalism 
and indicates the reaction in the rise of dialecticism, both in Europe and 
America. The author follows through with a rather thorough summary of 
Niebuhr’s theology. The main ideas are fairly and trenchantly set forth. 
The author points out the weaknesses of dialecticism in a running exposé. 
Dr. Carnell at the very outset points us to the root of the system of Nie- 
buhr. His thinking is of one piece with that of Kierkegaard and Barth 
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in its dialectical approach. For him genuine theology must be dialectical. 
It is ever a conversation between God and man. Existential living is the 
thing. One’s character and salvation are created in the passion of mo- 
mentary choice. The individual himself must contribute something to the 
revelation transaction, that is, man must in some sense mediate in his 
own person the tension between time and eternity. Sin is inevitable upon 
the basis of the tension between the terms of man’s double environment, 
but sin is not necessary. ‘The inevitability arises out of man’s persistent 
refusal to remain within created limitations” (p. 75). In fact, for Niebuhr, 
the essence of original sin is man’s unwillingness to acknowledge his 
finiteness. Carnell points out that sin has not been properly related to the 
law of God and that by Niebuhr’s rejection of the sinfulness of the human 
race as hereditary depravity, which was dismissed as ‘‘an Augustinian 
corruption”, he has not explained why man’s refusal to recognize his 
finitude is inevitable. 

It is clear throughout the book, that though Niebuhr does not go to the 
same extremes as Barth and Brunner in maintaining the absolute tension 
between time and eternity, man and God, yet there is no intimation that 
Niebuhr is returning to the orthodox position in any sense of the term. 
Carnell clearly points out that Niebuhr does not accept the absolute 
authority of the Holy Scriptures but uses them only as it suits his purpose. 
Not faith but reason via the dialectic is the organ for reception of the truth. 
Such plain facts as the physical resurrection, the final judgment, the return 
of Christ are dismissed as “‘literalistic nonsense’ and are given a figurative 
interpretation. Moreover, Niebuhr denies the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus, his sinlessness, his metaphysical unity with God, and the doctrine 
of atonement through the shed blood of the Son of God. But in spite 
of such basic denials Niebuhr goes on using the traditional orthodox 
terminology. 

Basically Niebuhr has not denied the liberal theological heritage in his 
evaluation of Jesus, who is placed on the level with Socrates and Ghandi 
and whose authority as the Son of God is denied. Because of the sharp 
differentiation between the Jesus of history and the eternal Christ of 
God Niebuhr loses the Biblical picture of the unity of the Person of Christ 
and thereby the doctrine of the incarnation is destroyed. On the other 
hand, neither incarnation nor redemption through the suffering of the 
Son of God have any relevance in Niebuhr’s theology since he denies the 
last judgment and posits a universalism in which the distinctions between 
the righteous and the unrighteous disappear. Carnell calls Niebuhr’s 
tendency to oppose the Jesus of history to the Christ of judgment a 
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Christianized Platonism. For Niebuhr love remains defeated in history 
and he has no easy optimism, but since there is no final triumph of justice 
he lands in complete pessimism. This undercurrent of skepticism is 
pointed out by Carnell repeatedly as in the case of the question of one’s 
claiming to possess final truth, which is designated by Niebuhr as sin. 
This becomes the dilemma of existential epistemology. For if Christianity 
is not the final truth it loses all validity to judge all other systems (p. 78). 
Again, on the question of monogamy, for example, there is no final norm 
but only the experience of the race. ‘Because he has given the lion’s 
share in his epistemology to empiricism, Niebuhr cannot avoid skepticism 
within the natural law. Everything is provisional and tentative” (p. 131). 
Finally, since ‘‘every knowledge situation is corrupted by personal interest 
and finite perspective’, man never has the truth “‘in fact’’ but only “in 
principle’. But on this basis, says Carnell, “‘it is not final either that the 
relation between time and eternity is dialectical or that agape defines the 
rule of our free responsibilities. In this case it is no longer a final truth that 
grace is paradoxical, and the case for final tolerance in the realm of culture 
collapses.... Any principle which explains the corruption of all knowledge 
explains the corruption of no knowledge, for it has already corrupted itself” 
(p. 239). 

Right at this point I would suggest that the weakness of Carnell as 
critic appears. He does not follow through with force and a basic apologetic 
defence of orthodox theology. True, he indicates that human experience 
is the final arbiter, that reason is the judge of truth for Niebuhr. And 
there are many piecemeal objections throughout the book on various 
aspects of dialecticism. I was also glad to read the passionate castigation 
that is administered when the denial of Jesus’ sinlessness is discussed. 
‘To charge Christ with sin is pure blasphemy, and it borders perilously on 
the edge of the unpardonable sin against the Holy Spirit” (p. 154). Never- 
theless, Carnell pictures Niebuhr’s theology as another image of Daniel 
with head of pure gold, the head of gold being his ‘‘final, formal account of 
agape as the absolute expression of law”. But the feet and toes are of 
clay — ‘‘personal feeling in the heart, the experience of the race, and the 
formal pronouncement, ‘God takes our sins into and upon himself’ ”’ 
(p. 202). 

Personally, I am at a loss to understand how such an image with these 
feet of clay can sustain the head of gold. When man’s basic autonomy has 
been asserted, when human experience is the ultimate norm, when human 
sin, in the Biblical sense, is negated and the divine atonement through the 
shed blood of the Lamb of God discarded, when Jesus Christ as the divine 
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Redeemer is eliminated, errors which indicate the spirit of antichrist 
(cf. I John 4:13), it is impossible for me to see how such a system can have 
as its crowning beauty and glory the love of God. The true agape — the 
love for our neighbor that God requires — is not a general, universal 
virtue. Basically Niebuhr’s ethics suffers from the liberal, immanentistic 
assumption that man is the measure of all things. His agape never escapes 
from the limitations of human ends; it is not really God-given or God- 
glorifying. Niebuhr has destroyed the basis of agape by denying the God 
of love who has revealed: himself in Scripture. 

In fine, Dr. Carnell has performed a great service to the evangelical 
cause in setting forth the basic points of Niebuhr’s dialectical realism. 
Every student of theology is indebted to him and I can heartily recommend 
this volume to all those who want an easy introduction into the subject. 
But I fear that the author has not pressed his advantage sufficiently. It 
seems to this reviewer that one could, without becoming guilty of personal 
invective, nevertheless condemn the theological system of Niebuhr in its 
entirety. Dr. Machen gave us a good example of that in his classic, 
Christianity and Liberalism. I, for one, do not believe that Niebuhr is 
any nearer to Christianity than the liberalism which he supposedly has 
sloughed off. 


HENRY R. VAN TIL 


Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


R. H. Lightfoot: The Gospel Message of St. Mark. New York: Oxford 
University Press; Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1950. vii, 118. $2.75. 


Professor Lightfoot, who has recently retired after a long term of service 
at Oxford, is widely known for his History and Interpretation in the Gospels 
(1934) and Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels (1937) as well as his continu- 
ing activity as Editor of The Journal of Theological Studies. In the present 
volume he maintains the same general approach to the study of the Gospels 
as in his earlier works, viewing their contents basically in terms of the 
theological doctrine and interpretation of the early church rather than of 
historical attestation of early witnesses. To some extent earlier conclusions 
are reviewed and reinforced, others are corrected or modified, and some 
strikingly new interpretations are offered. 
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Though the title indicates the somewhat restricted scope of the volume 
under review, it does not prepare one for its lack of integration, which is 
due to the fact that the chapters were prepared for delivery as lectures or 
for publication as articles on a variety of occasions. The first four chapters 
form a unit and were delivered as lectures at Cardiff, Wales. The fifth 
chapter dealing with ‘‘The Cleansing of the Temple in St. Mark’s Gospel’”’ 
was freshly written for this book on the background of an article of the 
late Professor Lohmeyer, who had also strongly influenced Lightfoot’s 
opinions in his book on Locality and Doctrine. ‘‘The Cleansing of the 
Temple in St. John’s Gospel’’ follows in Chapter VI, and has been revised 
somewhat from the form in which it originally appeared in the Expository 
Times, partly with a view to a comparison with Mark’s account. Chapter 
VII is a restatement of the argument for the position that Mark 16:8 is 
the intended ending of that Gospel, and had been utilized as a lecture to 
various societies. An Appendix likewise bears on this theme. The final 
chapter, also reprinted substantially from the Expository Times, deals 
broadly with “Form Criticism and the Study of the Gospels’”’. 

Though nearly every page of this compactly written book bristles with 
interesting points of interpretation — many of controversial character — 
for the reviewer the heart of the book is found in the discussion of “‘The 
Lord’s Messiahship in St. Mark’s Gospel” in Chapter III. The central 
doctrine of Mark is formulated as that of ‘‘a crucified Messiah’’, and 
Mark’s purpose in writing his Gospel had to do with the confirmation of 
both Jews and Gentiles in Rome in their grasp and understanding of this 
faith, in an environment where both Jews and Gentiles were offended by 
that doctrine. 


To the Jews such a doctrine was a stumbling-block, because a crucified 
Messiah was the precise opposite of Jewish convictions and hopes. The 
Jewish Messiah was to be the glorious vindicator of Israel and Israelite 
ideals against the wicked cruelty and godlessness of the world empires. 
But crucifixion was a Roman punishment; and therefore a crucified 
Messiah was a Messiah delivered over to and defeated by that mightiest 
and, to many Jews of the first century A. D., most hateful of all the 
empires of the world. A crucified Messiah was a contradiction in 
terms. 

Again, to the Gentiles a crucified Messiah was foolishness, because to 
them the word Messiah implied a Jewish national leader, and therefore 
a crucified Messiah meant a dangerous agitator very properly put out 
of the way by the imperial authorities. A justly convicted criminal of 
this kind could not conceivably be regarded as a potential ‘saviour’ or 
‘benefactor’ of mankind, such as the Gentile world could welcome 
(p. 35). 
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Mark is thought then to set himself to deal particularly with the problems 
raised by this strange combination of ‘‘the crucified Messiah’. 


The Messiahship is demonstrated, above all, by the divine testimony 
given to the Lord both at His baptism and at the Transfiguration; and 
it is exemplified also in His mighty works, so prominent in the first half 
of this gospel. But St. Mark’s theme is also that of a crucified Messiah, 
and therefore he traces the course of events which led to the cross, 
and the origins and causes of the conflicts that arose between the Lord 
and the leaders of His nation. Incidentally, he shows that the Lord 
is innocent of any just charge, except the charge — immediately before 

the end — that He claimed to be Messiah (p. 46). 

In the development of this approach and in forming this estimate of 
Mark’s message, there are elements of strength and of weakness as regards 
both particular exegesis and the evaluation of history. 

The strength of Lightfoot’s exegesis is bound up with his sense of the 
unity of Mark and his recognition of Mark’s representative place within 
early Christianity. Thus he avoids certain modernizations due to efforts 
to arrive at a psychologically intelligible understanding of the historical 
development of Christ’s ministry. For example, he rejects the view that 
the divine witness of Mark 1:11 was given in order to show how Jesus 
became aware of his calling, and maintains instead that the words of saluta- 
tion imply “the perfection, divinity and sinlessness” of Christ (p. 32). 
And he arrives at an exceptional estimate of the integration of the teaching 
of the Gospel with its passion motif. The parables of Mark 4, he main- 
tains, ‘‘are not narrated at this point in order to give typical examples of 
the Lord’s methods in teaching; they have a particular and identical 
purpose.... The same note runs throughout; final success in spite of 
temporary hindrance; if a work or purpose be of God it cannot be defeated; 
rather, the temporary hindrance has its part to play. In the language of 
the last half of this gospel, if the son is put to death, that is not defeat, 
nor is it the end” (p. 40). Equally original and striking is the argument that 
Mark 13 prepares for the passion narrative that follows because it is ‘‘a 
great divine prophecy of the ultimate salvation of the elect after and 
indeed through unprecedented and unspeakable suffering, trouble, and 
disaster’ (p. 48). 

At various points, however, this very element of strength becomes 
weakness. The question arises whether justice is done to the diversity 
of Mark. The interpretations of Mark 4 and 13, for example, though very 
attractive, seem to be too simple to account for their inclusion in Mark. 
Moreover, the stress upon the goal of discovery of the Church situations 
reflected in the details of Mark tends to introduce anachronistic or at 
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least somewhat far-fetched interpretations. Thus, is not a good deal read 
into the confession of the centurion (Mark 15:39) when it is stated that he 
“represents the firstfruits of the Gentiles unto Christ” and that, in record- 
ing the utterance immediately after the Lord’s death, Mark is reminding 
his readers that God’s only Son was offered for the redemption of others 
as the ram was offered for Isaac (cf. pp. 57 f.)? 

With regard to Lightfoot’s evaluation of history one may recognize a 
significant measure of validity. The Gospels to be sure are not historical 
writings abstracted from the concrete situations in which the evangelists 
lived. They wrote as Christians to establish and confirm Christian faith 
and life. But they also wrote with a sense of the difference between the 
history of Christ’s ministry and the developments of their own times, and 
were conscious of writing down historical events connected with that min- 
istry rather than formulating the theological faith of their times. Thus 
only, for example, can one understand the restriction of the Son of Man 
title to Jesus’ own utterances. In Lightfoot’s approach the accent falls 
so exclusively upon the faith of the evangelist that the question of what 
really took place hardly comes up for evaluation. One can therefore under- 
stand the somewhat strange combination of a measure of deep sympathy 
for Mark’s message with suggestions of an underlying scepticism as to the 
historical foundations. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Gustaf Aulén: Christus Victor. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1951. 163. $2.50. 


The new theology which attaches to the names of Barth and Brunner 
has made us all familiar with the attempt to get beyond the either-or of 
Orthodoxy and Liberalism. In Christus Victor, by Gustaf Aulén, professor 
of systematic theology at the University of Lund, we have a particular 
instance of this general trend. The author essays to show, by a historical 
study, that neither the objective, satisfaction theory of the atonement, 
generally associated with the name of Anselm, nor the subjective exem- 
plarist view stemming from Abelard, is the teaching of the New Testament 
and the early church fathers. 


The correct, New Testament view of Christ’s work, which Aulén finds 
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expressed especially in Irenaeus, and mightily revived by Martin Luther, 
is styled the “classic” idea of atonement (pp. 4 ff.). Its central theme or 
motif is victorious conflict. ‘Christ — Christus Victor — fights against 
and triumphs over the evil powers of the world, the ‘tyrants’ under which 
mankind is in bondage and suffering, and in Him God reconciles the world 
to Himself” (p. 4). 

It is not difficult to see how Aulén finds such a view to differ essentially 
from that of the Enlightenment, when Abelard came into his own. The 
chief point of interest in Aulén’s study, for readers of this Journal, is the 
way in which he differentiates this ‘‘classic’’ view from the satisfaction 
theory of Anselm. He calls the latter the Latin doctrine because it had 
its genesis in the Western church with Tertullian and Cyprian. It operates 
with the Old Testament view of man’s relation to God. That relation | 
may be summed up in one word — Law. ‘‘Man’s way to God (in the Old 
Testament) is first and last the way of duty, of obedience to Law... .” 
(p. 79). The satisfaction view fails to appreciate the revolutionary 
insight of the New Testament which “declares that sovereign Divine Love 
has taken the initiative, broken through the order of justice and merit, 
triumphed over the powers of evil, and created a new relation between 
the world and God”’ (idem). The whole frame of reference, therefore, in 
Anselm, is legalistic. The emphasis is all laid on what Christ did as man, 
to satisfy the demands of God’s justice (pp. 87, 90). Not only is the 
satisfaction theory legalistic, but also, according to Aulén, rationalistic. 
“Closely related to this juridical character of the Latin theory is its 
rational character. Anselm’s continual refrain is nihil rationabilius; nothing 
can be more reasonable than the demand for satisfaction, and the way in 
which the demand is met’’ (p. 91). The satisfaction theory moves in the 
dimension of lex et ratio. 

There can be no doubt that Aulén’s analysis is ever stimulating and 
sometimes brilliant. But there are problems. For one thing, it is not 
clear to this reviewer that he has succeeded in making the satisfaction 
view post-apostolic. He admits that Anselm regarded tht Atonement as 
God’s work, since God planned it and sent His Son to execute it (p. 88). 
Furthermore, he concedes that Anselm sometimes spoke of Christ’s work 
as a “triumph over the devil” (p. 89). In this regard, therefore, is not 
Anselm in accord with the ‘classic’? New Testament idea of ‘‘Christus 
Victor’? Aulén replies that this phraseology is “‘purely accidental”, ‘“‘a 
mere relic of tradition”, having no “vital relation to the structure of his 
(Anselm’s) thought” (idem). But he does not demonstrate how this is so. 

Furthermore, there is no close exegesis of the New Testament passages 
on which the doctrine of satisfaction is based. When Aulén depreciates 
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the New Testament data for the satisfaction view, asserting that it rests 
on the Old Testament idea of law, he is abandoning the unity of revelation. 
Aulén may not like the idea that divine love must function within the 
limits of divine justice. He may prefer to talk of the spontaneity of 
divine love as that which breaks in pieces the order of merit and justice 
(p. 113). But it remains profoundly unclear to this writer just how the 
devotees of agape can justify their ayamn vouos dialectic even apart 
from the Old Testament. It is true that, according to the teaching of the 
New Testament, love is the fulfilling of the law, but it is also the fulfilling 
of the Jaw (Rom. 13:8). Aulén would probably rejoin that there is an 
antinomy here which cannot be resolved. He complains in this connection 
of the ‘‘thoroughness of logical consistency with which the legal idea is 
carried through’”’ in the satisfaction view (p. 130). This brings up what is 
perhaps the basic problem of the continental theological renaissance, the 
problem of reason. The classic view of atonement, we are told, ‘‘is char- 
acterized by a whole series of contrasts of opposites, which defy rational 
systematisation...” (p. 155). It is true that all the demonstrations in 
the world cannot make a Christian. Faith is God’s gift. But, as Warfield 
once asked, ‘‘How can even a prepared heart respond, when there are no 
‘reasons’ to draw out its action?” (Introduction to Beattie’s Apologetics, 
p. 25). Aulén leaves this question unanswered, which gives his thesis a 
fuzziness characteristic of the new supernaturalism. Whether or not the 
term satisfaction is “classic”, it is in any case unambiguous and exact 
and that is what is needed in the expression of revealed truth. 


Pau. K. JEWETT 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


J. M. Spier: Calvinisme en Existentie-Philosophie. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 
1951. 228. Fl. 6.90. 


In this volume, the author, a Christian philosopher,’ presents us with an 
analysis of Existentialism. The first section is expository — the philosoph- 


1 J. M. Spier is a prominent member of a school of Christian philosophy 
which has been developed in Holland. This movement is headed by 
Dooyeweerd, the author of a three volume work entitled, De Wijsbegeerte 
der Wetsidee. Mr. Spier is also the author of an Introduction to Christian 
Philosophy, as well as other works. The main works of Spier and Dooye- 
weerd are in the process of being translated into English. 
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ical and non-philosophical backgrounds of Existentialism are portrayed in 
order to enable the reader to understand the subsequent systematic dis- 
cussion of the philosophical thought of Jaspers, Heidegger, Marcel, Lavelle, 
Sartre, and the Dutch Existentialist, Loen. 

In part two, Dr. Spier summarizes the traits common to all Existential- 
ism, which he then appraises from a Reformed point of view. The Christian 
faith is not an obscurantist position. It has a task in the field of philosophy, 
and cannot be indifferent to any contemporary moment which has captured 
the hearts of men. 

The immediate antecedents of Existentialism lie in modern humanistic 
thought as expressed by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. In opposition to the 
rationalistic ideal of science, which, in its classic expression, sought to 
dominate human personality in a causal connection of cause and effect, 
Kierkegaard defended an ideal of human personality which sought truth 
in individual subjectivity. The philosophical thought of Nietzsche is also 
characterized by a break with human reason. Human existence is to 
exist in absolute freedom. 

The cultural situation of the twentieth century is fertile soil for this 
ideal of human personality. Modern man, plagued by an anxious uncer- 
tainty, has lost his faith in science. Troubled by war and crises which 
threaten to capture his soul in a communistic or fascistic state, he is ready 
to place his trust in his own autonomous personality. 

Existentialism is a philosophy of crisis. It gives philosophical expression 
to the despair and pessimism of modern man and is a reaction against all 
rationalism. It redirects man’s attention to himself. All Existentialism is, 
in the first place, anthropology, a philosophical theory concerning the 
structure of man and his place in the cosmos. Man is reduced to history. 
His existence precedes his essence. Man is what he becomes. 

The different systems of Existentialist philosophy each possess their 
own peculiar character and originality. Heidegger is an atheist, and Sartre 
an atheistic nihilist. Gabriel Marcel and Louis Lavelle speak of man’s 
participation in God. Jaspers occupies an intermediate position. He is 
neither an atheist nor a Christian thinker. His God is a transcendent, 
philosophical God who maintains an eternal silence. The philosophy of 
Ewout Arnold Loen represents a conscious attempt to effect a synthesis 
between the Christian faith and Existentialism. 

Nevertheless, in spite of difference in emphasis, all Existentialism has 
certain common features. 1. All Existentialism is irrationalistic. The 
essence of man does not lie in his reason, but in his absolute freedom. It is 
sought in an hypostatized historical function of consciousness. 2. Exis- 
tence is self-transcendence. Man continually transcends himself. His 
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existence knows no other law than its own possibilities. Human existence 
is not subject to any external law, and cannot be the object of rational 
knowledge. It is a law unto itself. 3. Existential philosophy teaches a 
radical, individualistic subjectivism, which is the basis for a further 
distinction between authentic and unauthentic existence. 

Authentic existence is the attitude toward life of everyone who accepts 
his own freedom and responsibility and is a law unto himself. It is the 
attitude of every man who, in creative power, continually transcends 
himself. Unauthentic existence, in contrast, is the attitude toward life of 
the average-man, the mass-man. By abandoning his own freedom and 
conforming to public opinion and to external norms and law, the mass-man 
betrays himself and is absorbed into the world. The world is a necessary 
prerequisite in the process of free self-realization, but the mass-man loses 
himself in the world. Existence is free, but the world is bound by law. 

At this point we might ask, how do we obtain knowledge of this exis- 
tential self? Self-knowledge is intuitive. Intuition furnishes us with the 
certainty of our existence as existence, with the certainty that we must 
become ourselves by transcending ourselves. This existential self- 
transcending occurs as the result of our decision, our free choice. The 
possibilities open to us now will never be open to us again. The past is 
forever gone, the present is the moment of choice, and the future is com- 
posed of unlimited possibilities whose only boundary is death. 

Up until this point we have concerned ourselves with the summary of 
the main features of Existentialism. In part two, Spier criticizes Exis- 
tentialism on the basis of his own philosophical commitments. 

The author believes that there is an intrinsic connection between 
philosophy and religion. Every philosophy is preceded by a pre- 
philosophical commitment which the philosopher must necessarily make 
with respect to the origin and meaning of the cosmos and with respect to his 
own existence. This commitment is made by faith. It is pre-theoretical 
and religious. Consequently, if philosophy has a religious starting point, 
Spier is justified in criticizing Existentialism from the standpoint of his 
own religious presuppositions. 

Spier formally agrees with the anti-rationalism of Existentialism and its 
recognition that science and philosophy do not proceed from a neutral 
objective starting point. His own thinking is, however, not irrationalistic 
or subjectivistic. Logic is created by God, and man is subject to it. Man 
does not exist as an autonomous sovereign being independent of all law. 
He is created and has a place in a cosmos which is sustained and governed 
by God, the Giver of law. The world exists as a creation of God, and derives 
its meaning from Him. The doctrine of creation prevents the world from 
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being divided into two forms of being, existential and non-existential 
being, and it does not permit the deification of the historical function of 
human nature. The essence of man is not to be sought in history, nor can 
man be the creator of his own law. 

Spier’s analysis of the system of Loen shows further that any attempt to 
effect a synthesis between Christianity and non-Christian philosophy 
results in a perversion of the former. Loen’s synthesis results in a denial 
of revelation, creation, sin, redemption and God in the historic Christian 
sense. 

For Loen, even the Bible belongs to the world and can as such not be 
the Word of God. Revelation is not a revelation of truth, and certainly 
not of what has happened in the past. It is God’s creative speaking and 
occurs in the present. Creation did not take place in the far distant past 
but is a continuous act of God in the present. Man is a self in the face of 
God and his neighbor. He is completely free, the creator of his own law. 
The essential difference between the Creator and the creature is unde- 
termined. Man is a little-god, and God is a Big-Man, an enlarged form 
of human existence. Redemption and the resurrection of Christ are the 
result of an inner moment within the very Being of God. Redemption 
results in the universal salvation of all. Abstracted from an objective 
revelation of God, sin and redemption are interpreted philosophically in 
such a way that they lose their Christian character. Spier does not intend 
to say that such men as Loen or Barth are not Christians. Only God can 
judge the heart of man. His book should, however, serve to demonstrate 
the impossibility of synthesizing historic Christianity with any form of 
non-Christian thought. 

Existentialism is a movement which Christians cannot afford to neglect. 
It furnishes many modern theologians with their background and starting 
point. It has caught the spirit of the age, and speaks to the heart of 
modern man. 

Calvinisme en Existentie-Philosophie is an excellent introduction to 
Existentialism. The author’s clarity and ease of expression does not in 
any way impair the accuracy of his exposition. The work is, however, 
more than an introduction, it is a mature and scholarly analysis of Exis- 
tentialism in the light of Christian philosophy. The author’s radical 
rejection of Existentialism is not based upon prejudice but rests upon an 
understanding and acceptance of the historic Christian faith. 


Davip HuGcH FREEMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Anders Nygren: The Gospel of God. Translated by L. J. Trinterud. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1951. 104. $2.00. 


There is a popular cliché to the effect that the best things come wrapped 
in small packages. That little aphorism is eminently applicable to Bishop 
Anders Nygren’s volume The Gospel of God. Written originally as his 
pastoral letter to the Diocese of Lund, the eight brief chapters of this book 
constitute an unquestionably needed effort on the part of a recognized 
leader of the ecumenical movement at defining the evangelical character 
of the minister’s task. As Bishop of Lund of the Church of Sweden, Anders 
Nygren has represented his Church at nearly all ecumenical gatherings, 
and from such a figure the attitudes exhibited in The Gospel of God are 
welcome indeed. 

The fact that this book was addressed as a letter to ministers serving 
in the author’s diocese accounts for both its theme and its very particular 
orientation. The theme of the volume is, as the title clearly implies, the 
character and impact of the gospel. It is specially oriented to instil in 
ministers of the gospel a clear understanding of their central task and to 
arouse in them a joyous zeal for that task. Throughout the book the author 
displays a genuine desire to ground his concept of the minister’s message 
simply and firmly upon the scriptural data. He happily refuses to be 
drawn aside into pragmatic and psychological considerations in his formula- 
tion of the Christian message. The whole work breathes a sincere regard 
for historic Christianity, and evidences a tender, yet passionate, concern 
that the word of the gospel be the determinate factor in the ministry of the 
ambassadors of Christ. 

It is true that there is very little in this small volume that is significantly 
original or that contributes greatly to a better defined concept of the gospel 
than has heretofore been the heritage of the Christian church. Yet Bishop 
Nygren’s re-assertion of certain fundamental principles of the historic 
evangel is certainly worthy of particular notice. Perhaps the most striking 
emphasis of the book is that upon the character of the gospel as a message 
concerning Christ. This is particularly interesting in view of the contem- 
porary propaganda for the notion that the gospel is merely the message 
which Jesus preached as contrasted with a message in which Jesus himself 
is the central theme. In his chapter entitled “The Gospel Concerning 
Christ’? Nygren does not hesitate to affirm the objective reality of the 
sinful condition of the human race. Furthermore, that he recognizes the 
true character of human depravity may be seen in such statements as 
“Sin is not, as we like to imagine, merely certain moralistic errors of which 
we are guilty. Sin is a mighty power, which holds us and our entire race 
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in its grip” (p. 35). Consistently with this affirmation, the gospel is 
presented as that message of good news that God has broken this power 
with the objective act of Christ in dying for sinful men. Nor can Bishop 
Nygren’s defense of the gospel as a message of redemptive deed be accused 
of irrelevance or theoretical detachment from the human situation, for 
the author eloquently pleads the necessity of making “‘clear what that 
deliverance and liberation concretely mean”. The Christian minister 
“must in his preaching be familiar with both the heights and depths of 
human life, familiar with the tragedy of human life as it finds itself in 
bondage to the powers of destruction. Likewise he must be familiar with 
the glorious freedom of the children of God which is to be possessed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (p. 47). 

The gospel thus defined is made the central and controlling element in 
all the activities of the minister. It appears in Nygren’s designation of 
the minister as a herald — ‘‘We are heralds — that and nothing else. The 
gospel which we have received from God constitutes our whole being as 
ministers” (p. 21). It determines the character of the minister’s preaching 
— “The minister is not to bring forth his own word, and his own ideas, 
but he comes as a messenger for another... When preaching is firmly 
based upon a Biblical text it means just this, that it is a divine message 
which is to be proclaimed’”’ (p. 51). The gospel, likewise, is the whole 
point of the sacraments. ‘‘The gospel is given to us by God in the unity of 
word and sacrament... That which takes place in the sacraments is that 
the Lord Christ by them incorporates us into Himself, and makes us living 
members in the body of Christ, in the Church” (p. 69). To these and 
many of their supporting statements we may breathe a heartfelt ‘‘Amen!” 
The truly evangelical character of Bishop Nygren’s concept of the nature 
and position of the gospel is warmly welcome in our day, especially in the 
light of his explicit disavowal of the importations of the crisis theology 
(see pp. 54f.). And it should not go without notice that the Bishop — 
unlike so many of his associates in the ecumenical movement — would 
make this gospel the fundamental basis of unity in the church. How 
salutary are his words: ‘‘The way to the unity of the Church runs not 
merely through brotherly love, but also through fidelity to the gospel 
which has been entrusted to us by God” (p. 94). 

Bishop Nygren does not escape — nor does he desire to do so — his 
characteristically Lutheran concepts. The church appears in that more 
or less confined character as an Heilsanstalt, rather than as the City of 
God. The gospel is consistently restricted to that precise, narrow message 
of ‘‘good news” to the exclusion of all its presuppositions and implications 
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(see p. 36). The author’s zeal for the church year as a framework for 
preaching which favors relevance and contemporaneity is surely open to 
question, as are his references to a kenosis (p. 87) and to a universal intent 
of the atonement (pp. 39, 98 f.). These, however, are of minor importance 
in evaluating the main thrust of The Gospel of God. Seldom has the re- 
viewer read a more feelingly written espousal of the gospel of redemption — 
and certainly never among the writings of contemporary ecumenicists. 
The Gospel of God, though addressed to ministers, should be profitable 
to every lay reader as well, for it is written with an uncommon eloquence, 
the eloquence of reverence, simplicity and directness. 


RoBLEyY J. JOHNSTON 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. V. Langmead Casserley: The Christian in Philosophy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 266. $2.75. 


“The philosophical type of man must...choose between being a 
Christian philosopher and not being a Christian at all” (p. 11). This 
opposes the statements of some ancient as well as some contemporary 
theologians, but is not an idle claim made by Casserley in the introduction 
of this volume. He submits as evidence for the validity of such a claim 
the momentous Christian contribution to the development of Western 
philosophy during the last two thousand years, together with an excellent 
demonstration of how there can be a definite Christian contribution to the 
philosophical thinking of our time. In this demonstration, the author 
must not only contend with Christians who denounce and would have him 
abandon philosophy, but also with philosophers who challenge his right 
to include the authority of a religious revelation, and of the religious 
tradition and community life which springs from it, under the title of 
philosophy. With the latter opposition he is not so concerned, although 
in the book he shows how philosophy and revealed religion are engaged in 
a common struggle. As to the former opposition, he is anxious to reconcile 
the differences between Christian philosophy and “the great biblical 
revival of our time”. The Christian philosopher ‘‘shares and rejoices in 
the biblical revival, which has been the most marked feature of the religious 
thought of the last twenty years, and is anxious to identify himself with it 
in his own, necessarily philosophical, way’’ (p. 14). 
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The purpose of this book, according to Casserley, “‘is to show that there 
is such a thing as a specifically and recognizably Christian form of philos- 
ophy, or way of philosophizing, and to indicate what method it must adopt 
in facing up to its problems” (p. 15). In carrying out this intention, he 
poses for himself this two-fold question: “Can we conceive the possibility 
of a Christian philosophy which will be utterly Christian and satisfyingly 
philosophical at the same time? and what approximations to such a 
possibility can we discern in Christian intellectual history and current 
thought?” (p. 14). Attention is directed throughout the book to the 
problems of the range and function of language, the nature of metaphysics, 
its validity and possibility, and the significance of the modern preoccupa- 
tion with the philosophy of history and the influence which it may exercise 
over philosophical thought. 

The book is divided into two parts: ‘‘The Past Record of the Christian 
in Philosophy’’, and ‘“‘The Present Opportunity of the Christian in Philos- 
ophy”’. In treating of the past record of philosophy in general, as a basis 
for the demonstration of the Christian’s place in that past history, Casserley 
makes it very evident that the Christian philosopher is able to provide 
a fuller and more objective reconstruction of the history of philosophy 
than an individual of any other philosophical standpoint. Furthermore, a 
Christian in philosophy would generally know something about theology, 
which is necessary in the proper understanding of philosophy. The story 
of philosophy has been told in modern times by men who have left two 
thousand years out of the story, and, what is still worse, without a knowl- 
edge of theology. Distortion of facts is thus inevitable. 

Some interesting things develop in the study of the history of philosophy 
from the viewpoint of the Christian. Some may not agree with Casserley 
on some of the ideas developed, but they are certainly worthy of thought. 
One such idea is that Christianity would have served as a better back- 
ground and context for the scientific impulse than philosophy because 
it is willing to defer to fact and experience. Another example is that 
Greek thought overlooked the problem of the singular, which had an 
important effect upon Greek logic and which has influenced the teaching of 
logic to this day. It failed to take proper note of this problem of the 
singular, which is the primary concern of Christian theology. ‘‘It is the 
study of the singular, indeed the Absolute Singular, God, who has dis- 
closed His nature to us in the singular series of events which provide the 
subject matter of the Bible” (p. 32). A further example is the fact that 
Christianity developed the idea of personality, thus freeing man from being 
merely an individual instance of a universal definition (p. 34). 
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A good treatment of Augustinian and Thomistic thought is given, the 
crucial differences between the two systems of thought being clearly shown. 
Particularly significant is the analysis of the development of the onto- 
logical and cosmological arguments. Too often the arguments are viewed 
with an objectivity which ignores historical context and the purpose 
intended in the use of the arguments. There is a good discussion of analogy» 
which brings out explicitly the problem of the incomprehensibility of 
God, a matter certainly of interest to present-day Reformed theology- 
Casserley sees the idea of analogy, along with those of singularity and 
personality, becoming of importance in contemporary thought. 

The approach to modern thought is refreshing! Descartes is seen in 
the light of his Augustinian heritage. The common oversimplification of 
the Locke-Berkeley-Hume story is pointed out. Classing Berkeley as a 
thorough-going realist is bound to bring reaction from many quarters. 
Hume receives a better treatment than has been given generally by either 
Christians or philosophers. Vico has been recovered from the limbo of 
almost forgotten philosophers and the Augustinian character of his thinking 
is shown. Kant’s dependence on the mathematics and physics of his own 
day caused him to divide up the structure of reality and of thought in an 
artificial fashion. He could not then handle the problem of subjectivity 
properly and in the case of self-consciousness failed to see that the phenom- 
enon is the noumenon. 

In viewing post-Kantian trends in philosophy, Casserley claims that we 
owe to the positivists the modern recognition that the problem of the 
competence of speech is of vital importance to the metaphysician. There- 
fore the early and mediaeval Christian thinkers really had got to the heart 
of the matter after all. His reaction to univocal speech is that it is neither 
possible nor desirable. ‘Real living speech is what it is, profoundly ana- 
logical in its content and method, because reality, what is given to man 
in experience, is itself riddled with analogy” (p. 144). Kierkegaard used 
the idea of indirect communication. “It is clearly a genuine and important, 
indeed primary, form of speech communication, and no philosophy of 
verbal meaning worthy of the name can conceivably ignore it” (p. 147): 
Casserley’s criticism of contemporary existentialism, for the most part, is 
that it has not explored the depths of self-consciousness sufficiently to 
apprehend that it is also creature-consciousness. ‘‘An existentialism which 
does not bring a man to God is one which must ultimately leave him 
alone”’ (p. 159 f.). 

In approaching the present opportunity of the Christian in philosophy, 
the problem of language is again brought to our attention. Semantics, 
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the study of language as an instrument of thought and means of communi- 
cation, is receiving more attention and rightly so. If criticisms of the 
capacity of human speech deny the possibility of a science of metaphysics, 
they also deny the very possibility of a Bible. ‘“‘The Bible makes the 
supreme claim for language: that the Word of God can be spoken in it. 
The problem of the nature and validity of language is as vital to theology 
and biblical devotion as to metaphysics” (p. 168). The storm aroused by 
sceptical and positivist attacks on language is one which theology and 
metaphysics must ride out together. Dr. Casserley thinks that they can 
prove to be harmonious and congenial shipmates. In the struggle for 
survival, however, traditional metaphysics must take in more territory. 
Metaphysics is the science not of Being but of absolute presuppositions. 
The Bible must treat metaphysics as though metaphysics were history. 
Classical metaphysics erred in seeking the singular by means of the logic 
which contemplates the universal. ‘‘A true science of the singular can 
never be a demonstrative science. Its method and function is to be 
profoundly apprehensive and vividly descriptive” (p. 217). Since theology 
and metaphysics must go along together in the defense of language, if 
language receives sufficient defense to justify its use in metaphysics and 
theology, then what device does language employ in its effort to grapple 
with the problem of expressing and conveying knowledge of the unique? 
The first device is the proper name, but a much more important device in 
actual practice is the resort to paradox. 

Following Kierkegaard’s reasoning in the Unscientific Postscript, Cas- 
serley argues that there can be no going behind or pretending to resolve 
the paradox, because to evade the paradox is to lose the truth. ‘‘Paradox 
is no mere literary device. It isa way of wrestling with elusive truths which, 
were it not for paradox, would indeed elude us’’ (p. 181). In fact, both 
negation and analogy, as traditionally interpreted in Christian philos- 
ophy, involve paradox! This is the climax of an argument that Casserley 
has been leading up to all through the book. 

Casserley summarizes his whole effort at showing the present opportunity 
of the Christian philosopher in this paragraph. 

“The task of the Christian philosopher is now clear. It is to show in 
each of the various philosophical laboratories — the nature laboratory, the 
ethics laboratory, the society laboratory, and so on —that it is a meta- 
physic composed of analogies drawn from the realm of what we call 
biblical personalism, which best interprets human experience, making 
sense and unity of its variety, and which at the same time, most profoundly 
stimulates thought to pursue its inquiries upon ever deeper levels. The 
Christian philosopher says, in effect, to his fellow man: ‘If you really 
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want to see life steadily and whole, come and look at it from here’ ”’ 
(p. 227). 

This is an interesting and stimulating book. Orthodox theologians and 
many others will find much to disagree with in Casserley’s understanding of 
what the present Christian philosopher may develop as a philosophy that 
is thoroughly Christian. As is the case inevitably when such a book is 
written, many questions arise which have not been answered (and could 
not be because of the purpose the author had in mind in writing the book), 
but which must be answered before the thesis of the book can be acceptable 
to us. For example, take the problem of the idea of singularity. It is true 
that traditional logic does not cope with singularity as it should, but 
another problem arises. Casserley says: ‘‘The recognition of the singularity 
of the transcendent God enabled men to perceive a like singularity in 
each other, and in all the events in which they were involved together’ 
(p. 177). Does this mean that original sin and the universal sinfulness 
of man may not be possible because of man’s singularity? Is there no 
universal ‘‘something” in man which identifies himself with all other men, 
so that he shares with all other men in a common nature and a common 
guilt? Are all men alike in being in the image of God? Did Jesus Christ 
as an Absolute Singular manage to identify himself with all other singulars 
in such a way as to be able to redeem them? Somehow it seems that a 
better explanation of the value of the universal, if any, could have been 
given. 

Particularly significant is the absence of any place for the idea of the 
Trinity in a Christian philosophy. Did not the idea of the Trinity have 
an answer for the Greek idea of the one and the many? But Casserley’s 
stress on singularity has apparently shifted the emphasis away from some 
problems that have always perplexed philosophers. He would probably 
answer this criticism by saying that the trouble with Greek philosophy 
was its stress on a kind of logic that brought on all those problems! 

Orthodox theologians will criticize Casserley’s acceptance of the current 
‘‘post-critical’’ approach to the Pible, as well as his remarks about the 
Bible’s use of mythology. These are areas in which he admits that he is 
relying upon the authority of others. His philosophy has a distinct 
existentialist flavor and many will criticize this when they read his book. 
However, Casserley demonstrates that he is not slave but debtor to their 
contributions, especially those of Kierkegaard. He has been creative in 
many ways and has provided much food for serious thought. 


EDMUND W. TRATEBAS 


Belle Plaine, Minnesota 
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Geerhardus Vos: The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom and 
the Church. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1951. 105. $1.50. 

L. Berkhof: The Kingdom of God. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1951. 177. $2.50. 


The book by Dr. Vos is a reissue of the volume, The Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church, published by the American 
Tract Society in 1903. Close to a half century has elapsed since this 
book was first published. During this half century very important develop- 
ments have taken place in the study of the four Gospels. If Dr. Vos 
were writing today his presentation of the teaching of Jesus would be 
oriented to the demands which such developments place upon the orthodox 
scholar. No conservative scholar was more abreast of the scholarship 
of his time than was Dr. Vos. This volume, however, is by no means 
obsolete. It is one of those books which have permanent value, for it 
is a masterful presentation of the teaching of Jesus as presented in the 
four Gospels. It exhibits the profound and accurate scholarship which 
was characteristic of all Dr. Vos’s work and it is also written in a style 
which is not as heavy as that of some of the other volumes from Dr. Vos’s 
pen. It is splendid to have this new edition of so notable a work. It 
would not have pleased Dr. Vos, however, to have the title of the book 
changed as it has been. On one thing Dr. Vos was insistent — we should 
not speak of the Kingdom but of the Kingdom of God. That emphasis 
was pivotal in Vos’s thought. It is also unfortunate that the new issue 
omits the index of Scripture texts. This impairs the usefulness of the 
volume and no consideration should have dictated its omission. 

Dr. Berkhof has furnished us with another volume from his prolific 
pen. The Kingdom of God is very largely a contribution in the field of 
historical theology. This is indicated by the sub-title, The Development 
of the Idea of the Kingdom, especially since the Eighteenth Century. The 
book deals with such subjects as the Ritschlian conception, the Social 
conception, the Eschatological view, the Kingdom Idea in the Crisis 
theology, and the Premillennial doctrine. 

Berkhof writes with his wonted succinctness and lucidity and covers 
a wide field in brief compass. Though the volume is brief and very easily 
read, it manifests the wide range of the author’s reading, and one can 
only covet the acquaintance with the literature which he evinces. 

One of the main lessons derived from the perusal of this book is that 
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the distorted elements of truth in the various conceptions which Berkhof 
reviews and critically analyses place in relief the necessity of bringing 
to the forefront of thought, of formulation, and of application neglected 
aspects of truth and of duty. Promulgated error ought always to be 
the occasion for more closely defined and articulated presentation and 
formulation of the truth. 

These two books go well together. Berkhof introduces us to the history 
of debate on the question of the Kingdom of God, particularly during 
the last two centuries. Vos provides us with a biblico-theological study 
which supplies us with the conceptions which must guide and govern 
our thinking if we are to be faithful to him who went preaching the kingdom 
of God. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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